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NORWAY’S ADVANCE 





She Opens Many New Doors to 
Women 





A law admitting women to almost 
all public offices on the same terms as 
men has just passed the Norwegian 
Parliament. Some exceptions, however, 
are made in regard to members of the 
cabinet and ecclesiastical, military 
diplomatic and consular officials. 





KANSAS FARMERS 
ENDORSE SUFFRAGE 





State Board of Agriculture So Votes, 
With But One Aged Dissentient 





The members and delegates of the 
State Board of Agriculture, at its re- 
cent meeting in Topeka, passed a reso- 
lution “That we believe in the justice 
of equal suffrage, and commend it to 
the voters of Kansas.” Ome gray- 
haired member voted alone in opposi- 
tion. 


WOMEN ARE CITIZENS 
IN CALIFORNIA 





Even If They Marry Foreigners; But 
They Must Wait Till March 23 to 
Register 
The Registrar of Voters at Sacra- 

mento, C. W. Haub, points out that 
native-born women, who formerly 
were held to be disfranchised by mar- 
riage to an alien, will have the right 
to vote uncer the amende% electita 
laws. 

The amended law reads that every 
citizen of the United States over the 
age of 21 years can vote in California, 
and Mr. Haub holds that a woman 
does not lose her citizenship by mar- 
rying a foreigner. 

This law does not go into effect 
until March 23, so Mr. Haub is asking 
such married women to postpone reg- 
istering until that time. 








VOTE IN BIG CITIES 





Ten With Over 100,000 Population 
Have Equal Suffrage 

Six American cities with more than 
100,000 population have women voting 
for president, congressmen and all 
other officers on the same terms as 
men. They are San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Seattle, Denver, Oakland and 
Spokane. Only ten cities in the Union 
have a larger population than San 
Francisco. San Francisco is the most 
populous city where wcmen vote. 








VOTE FOR PRESIDENT 





Cali‘ornia Women Will Ballot Direct- 
ly for Chief Executive 





California passed the Presidential 
Primary law by the unanimous vote 
of beth houses of its Legislature in 
its recent extra session. California 
women are the first Mm the United 
States to have an opportunity to ex- 
press by direct vote their choice for 
president. The men of six . other 
States will have the same privilege. 





The Albany Argus says: “Cleveland 
has a woman school superintendent 
who draws a $6,000 salary. No won- 
der suffragettes are getting numer- 
ous.” To this the Long Island Star 
retorts, “She certainly does not need 
to go through her husband’s pockets.” 





Thirty-four presidents of women’s 
clubs in Chicago were lately inter- 
yiewed by the Chicago Herald as to 
their views on woman suffrage. Only 
four were found opposed. Two re 
fused to commit themselves, six were 
indifferent or believed in limited suf- 
frage, and 22 favored full suffrage for 
all women. . 
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Uncle Sam Is Lop-Sided, but Equal Suffrage Will Make Him a Normal 





Figure 








DARTHMOUTH ACTIVE 





Leading Men of College Faculty as 
Well as Prominent Students Enroll 
in the Men’s League 





The Dartmouth College Men’s 


League for Equal Suffrage has enrolled | 


in its membership some of the most 
prominent men in the college, both 


professors and students. The tempo - 


ary chairman of the league is Mr. H. 
E. McElwain, Jr. The executive com- 
mittee incluges Professor George Ray 
Wicker of the Economics Department, 
Professor Louis H. Dow of the French 
Department, and D. B. O’Connor, 
’Varsity Debater. 

Among the members are Dr. John 
Martin Gile, Dean of the Medical 
School, Dr. George Clark Cox of the 
Department of Philosophy, C. B. 
Snow, ’Varsity Debater, H. G. Mosier, 
"Varsity Debater, E. J. Daly, Football 
Captain; L. W. Knight, Manager 
Freshman Footbal; W. G. Cabot, Man- 
ager "Varsity Baseball; J. H. Cleaves, 
Leader College Band; R. C. Geller 
of the Glee Club; S. Ickes ot the Glee 
Club and Dramatic Club; D. 8S. Perry 
of the Glee Club; A. L. Scott of the 
Glee Club, and Keith Wood. Mr. 
Wood is the son of Mrs. Mary I. Wood, 
Vice-President of the State Suffrage 
Association. 

This is the youngest Men’s League 
in the country. It has started well 
and will doubtless soon have a large 
membership. It is to listen to ad- 
dresses in the near future by the 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw, the President 
of the National Suffrage Association, 
and other good speakers. Like Wis- 
consin, Michigan, William and Mary, 
etc., Dartmouth is not afraid to hear 
a great modern question discussed by 
a@ woman, 





GOV. BASS ON SUFFRAGE 
New Hampshire’s Chief Executive Ex- 
presses Himself on Votes for Wo- 
men, and Is Willing to be Quoted 








Realizing the importance of having 
the leading men of New Hampshire 
known as favoring equal _ suffrage 
prior to the Constitutional Convention 
to be held next June, Mr. Witter 
Bynner, Vice-President of the Cornish 
Equal Suffrage League and member 
the Official Board of the New 
Hampshire State Suffrage Assooiation, 


of 





wrote to Governor R. P. Bass, and 
received the following reply: 
My Dear Mr. Bynner:— 

Referring to your recent letter 


and our conversation, I want to say: 
that I believe women should have 
the suffrage when we can ascertain 
that a reasonable percentage of cee 
want it. I think this might be done. | 
Wishing you the compliments of | 
the season, I am H 
Sincerely yours, | 

R. P. Bass. | 





' 








Mr. Clarence Clough, Chairman of 
the Republican State Committee, is a| 
member of the Cornish Equal Suffrage | 
League. Dr. John M. Gile, one of the 
Governor’s Council, is a member of 
the Dartmouth League. Mr. Winston | 
“hurchill is a member of the Corntad | 
League. Other prominent men of the 
State who are suffragists include 
Mr. Ernest Harold Baynes, Mr. Holmes 
Beckwith, Mr. George deForest Brush, 
Rev. George Stewart Campbell, Dr. 
George Clarke Cox, Mr. W. K. Dan- 
iels, Mr. Tucker Daland, Professor 
Louis H. Dow, Mr. Barry Faulkner, 
Mr. William H. Hyde, Mr. Albion E. 
Lang, Mr. Philip Littell, Mr. Percy 
MacKay, Senator R. J. Merrill, Mr. 





| 





Maxfield Parrish, Mr. Robert R. Pen- 





FRESNO WOMEN ARE 
GLAD TO VOTE 


While Nine-Tenths of the Registered 
Men Neglect to Cast Their Ballots 





A despatch from Fresno, California, 
says that out of 200 women registered 
for the special freeholders’ election 
last week, 117 voted, but only one in 
ten of the registered men went to the 
polls. Precinct offiicers say women 
made no mistakes, while many men 
called for second or even third bal- 
lots. 





Plans for an active campaign to ex- 
tend woman suffrage have been 
formed by the Colorado Equal Suf- 
frage Association. One of the most 
important is for a lecture bureau to 
send speakers to Oregen, Nevada, 
Kansas, Wisconsin, Ohio and New 
Hampshire, where suffrage campaigns 
are now pending. 





Rev. Anna H. Shaw, the National 
Presidert, is taking a few weeks’ rest 
in Florida, at the beautiful country 
home of her friend, Dr. Mary B. Jew- 
ett. She expects to return to New 
York in time for the Suffrage Bazaar, 
to be held Feb. 14 and 15. 





“No person having but one vote can 
represent himself and another, even 
with the latter’s consent,” says the 
declaration of principles adopted by 
the Tennessee Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion at its late meeting in Nashville. 
That is the answer in a nutshell to 
the arguments about “virtual repre- 
sentation.” 


niman, Mr. John D. Porter, Mr. George 
Rublee, Mr. Deane Ruggles, Mr. Louis 
Saint-Gaudens, Mr. Paul Saint-Gau- 
dens, ‘Mr. Charlies A. Tracy and Pro- 
fessor George Ray Wicker. 


LA FOLLETTE AGAIN 
URGES EQUAL SUFFRAGE 


This Part of His Speech Calis Out 
Deafening Applause—He Says Cure 
for Ills of Democracy is More Dem- 
ocracy 








Last night in New York Senator La 
Fcllette made his first public appear- 
ance in Carnegie Hall since he has de- 
clared himself to be a candidate for 
the presidency. 

On each seat there was a card on 
which were printed the objects of the 
insurgents’ club. There were six, and 
the sixth was woman suffrage. The 
president of the club in the opening 
address enumerated the items of their 
platform. There was a little hand- 
clapping for each of the other five, but 
when he said, “No one can believe 
fully in democracy without believing 
in woman suffrage,” he was interrupt- 
ed for at least two minutes by deafen- 
ing applause from every part of the 
hall. 

Gifford Pinchot said a few words in 
favor of it, and again the applause 
broke forth. 

Senator La Follette in the course of 
his speech said, “The cure for the 
evils of democracy is more democracy. 
We want the referendum and the re- 
call and woman suffrage. There are 
seven million women and girls in the 
factories and work shops of this coun- 
try. Surely they should have some 
Say on the hours of labor and factory 
legislation. And if anyone opposes 
them in their plea, they will. be 
ashamed of their action in the years to 
come.” He had touched the hearts of 
his audience, and there was cheering 
and hand-clapping and drumming of 
fees and waving of handkerthiefs for 
fully three minutes. Nothing else that 
he said in the course of the evening 
evoked such enthusiasm. 

When you realized that the audi- 
ence was largely composed of men, 
and that the meeting had not been ad- 
vertised among the suffrage societies, 
you stood amazed at the strides that 
suffrage has taken in this city. 

The hot summer evenings and cold 
winter nights spent at street meet- 
ings, and the endless chain of mass 
meetings, are bearing fruit. If the 
people ruled, victory would be ours 
without a doubt at the earliest possi- 
ble moment. 

Jan. 23. 


Nora Blatch de Forest. 





FORBES-ROBERTSON 
ON PACIFIC COAST 





He Talks in California and Oregon 
on Votes for Women—Says Calli- 
fornia Victory Was Great Blow to 
England’s Anti-Suffragists—Urges 
California Women to Make Good 





Forbes-Robertson spoke to an over- 
flowing audience in the ball room of 
the St. Francis hotel in San Fran- 
cisco recently. The capacity of the 
room was taxed to the utmost, and 
many were turned away. 

It was the first of a series of 
luncheons to be given by the San 
Francisco Center of the California 
Civic League. The launching of the 
new organization was made an oc- 
casion to honor Forbes-Robertson in 
gratitude for his services and those 
of his wife, Gertrude Elliot, the act- 
ress, to the suffrage cause in England 

Greeted With Great Applause 

The guest of honor was escorted to 
the speakers’ table by Mrs. Mabel 
Craft Deering, everyone rising and 
applauding heartily. 

“Go Forward and Upward” 

Forbes-Robertson spoke with re- 
pressed vigor, slowly biting off each 
of his words, emphasizing them with 
sinuous elastic gestures, his pale, mo- 
bile face flaming to fiery earnestness 
as he continued to urge his plea. 

He said that he had this one great 
cause much at heart, had had it at 
heart all his life, and his father 
and mother had befor. him. “T 
will say a word to you California 








(Concluded on Page 27) 

















































































































































DIFFERENCE more than that, woman's suffrage is 
alana ut a good thing; but I believe we can do 


infinitely more, not on the public plat- 
(In answer to poem from The London | ¢..5, put in a quiet, forceful way.” 





Dedicated to Anti-Suffragettes. 


Spectator.) 
By Alice Coon Brown 








She sought her “rights.” é 

She would not rob another soul of life’s 
delights, 

And thought no one would grudge to 


The simple, peaceful right to register 
Her own opinion on the general cause, 
Since she must live by those same 
laws. 
Full-hearted, full-souled woman, meant 
to quaff 
All of life’s goblet, and not merely 
half, 
She held that it is woman’s part 
To exercise the mind as well as heart; 
And so she widened out her “woman’s 
sphere”; 
But men, 
Blind men, 
Began to fear. 


She did not think of “rights.” 

She dreamed not of a path to any 
heights. 

She followed the material way as 
good; 

Prating of sex, defiling womanhood, 

Thinking the sexual love was all, 

She dragged her mate down with her 
in the fall; 

And, in her lowered life still discon- 
tent, 

She sought to keep from others their 
intent. 

That which her sisters wanted, ’twas 


her whim 
To laugh to scorn as something just 
for Him, 
Hindering others where she would not 
be; 
And men, 


Blind men, 
Have called her womanly. 
—Ohio State Journal. 


WOMEN VOTERS ACTIVE 
IN WASHINGTON 








Equal Suffrage Brings Out Large Vote 
of Men—Two Women Chosen City 
Treasurers 


Women took an active part in the 
recent city elections in Washington, 
and, as had already been predicted by 
the suffragists, men voted in much 
Jarger numbers than when their wives 
and sisters were not direct partici- 
pants. In Kent and Pullman half the 
voters were women, and in most of 
the cities women cast at least one- 
third of the votes. 

Another feature of the election was 
the large percentage of the registered 
voters who voted. In Ritzville nearly 
everyone of the 640 registered, voted; 
in one precinct in Kent, every woman 
cast her ballot except one who was 
away on a visit. 

There were several women candi- 
dates, and two, at least. were elected, 
both to the office of treasurer, Mrs. 
Lillie L. Crawford of Charleston and 
Miss Jeanette Fredson of Shelton. Mrs. 
Crawferd had been appointed to fill a 
vacancy a short time before election, 
and she received the endorsement of 
both parties. No candidate opposed 
Miss Fredson. 





In Olympia, Frances Sylvester and 
Bernice Sapp were candidates for may- 
or and councilman-at-large on the So- 
cialist ticket, but were defeated. Miss 


Sylvester, a high school teacher, car- 
ried three wards, however, and Miss 
Sapp beat the citizens’ ticket in two 
wards. 

Dr. Maud Parker of Seattle, the 
club wemen’s candidate for school 
director, though brought out only a 
week before election, made a surpris- 
ing run, polling more than 1700 votes, 
as many as have elected members of 
the board formerly—The Western 
Woman Voter. 


SHE IS A CONVERT 


Tacoma Woman Says Equal Suffrage 
is the Terror of the Old-Style Poli- 
ticians, and a Help to the Moral El- 
ement 








An interesting letter from Mrs. C. P. 
Balabanoff, formerly of New York, 
new living in Tacoma, Wash., appears 
in the January issue of The Alumnae 
News, organ of the Associate Alumnae 
of the New York Normal College. Af- 
ter telling how much she enjoys the 
paper, she says: 

“Out here in Washington we have 
woman’s suffrage. I had never cared 
for the privilege of voting until the 
right was given us, and in our own 
city it was demonstrated what the 
woman’s vote meant to the moral ele- 
ment. The old-style politicians are 
very much afraid of the woman’s vote. 





only graduate of the “Nermal” who 
has served on a jury, and that she 
found it highly instructive: 


month! My children are both away 
her at school, and my home duties were 


She adds that she is probably the 


“T have learned so much in this last 


not interfered with by giving my time 
te the duty; for I do consider it a 
duty, just as incumbent upon us as 
upon our husbands. 

“I felt that you would be interested 
in this matter, for the right to vote 
seems to be such a vital issue in all 
States, as well as in England.” 


A WASHINGTON WOMAN 
LIKES JURY SERVICE 





She Says Women Are Awakening to 
an Active Interest in Civic Improve- 
ment—A Representative Jury 





Mrs. Roy Welch of Kelso, Washing- 
ton, writes: 

“Our women are beginning to 
awaken to what the ballot means to 
us. 

“I have served on two Election 
Boards this Fall—the Primary and 
the Election—and incidentally was 
paid seven dollars in cash for the 
service. I enjoyed the experience 
greatly. 

“The polling booths were in a nice, 
clean, well-lighted room, and there 
were two other women serving, both 
times. Nine women were appointed 
to serve at the three precincts. One 
refused, and I was sworn in as a 
substitute the last time. 

“One of our prominent business 
men (a lumberman), one of our s80- 
ciety ladies, the wife of a Socialist 
leader here, a prominent Methodist 
woman and a_ saloon-keeper and 
‘sport,’ were on the Board. I assure 
you we had a most pleasant day. We 
all enjoyed it. The ‘sport’ was a 
gentleman in every way. 

“I think the women are going to 
take an active interest in civic im- 
provement. Of course you know 
about our Good Roads Convention at 
Tacoma this month.” 

Mrs. Welch lately addressed the 
very large W. C. T. U., on the best 
methods of securing good laws. 





CONCERNING WOMEN 





Jane Addams spoke for woman suf- 
{rage yesterday in Milwaukee. 





Miss Jessie Ashley has just given 
$200 for the suffrage campaign in 
Wisconsin. 





Miss Miriam Alexander of Dublin 
has won the prize of $1,250 recently 
offered in England for the best novel. 
The successful story is her first work. 





Mrs. Carruthers is the first woman 
to be elected treasurer of the London 
Institute of Journalism. The Institute 
has lately established an unemploy- 
ment fund, which will benefit men and 
women newspaper writers on equal 
terms. 





Rev. Olympia Brown and Miss Har- 
riet Grim were given a reception in 
Sparta, Wis., the other day, when 
local thermometers registered fifty 
degrees below zero. It was well at- 
tended, too. Those Wisccnsin women 
were Spartans indeed. 





Miss Lecuise F. Brown, an instruc- 
tor at Wellesley College, is the first 
woman to receive the Herbert Baxter 
Adams prize of $200, offered every 
two years by the American Historical 
Association for the best essay on 
European history. Miss Brown’s es- 
say was one of a very large number 
submitted by represeniatives .of 
many leading colleges throughout the 
country. 





Mrs. Edward T. Tayior, wife of the 
Colorado Congressman, casts her vote 
every year. She maintains that woman 
suffrage in her state has been a great 
success, and that it has “brought out 
the student quality in women,” be- 
sides working many public reforms. 
Mrs. Taylor quotes a Denver book- 
seller, who says that he sold more 
books on political economy in the first 





They realize that we will not stand. 


for an immoral man in public office. 
So now I believe, if we do nothing 


six months after women were enfran- 
chised than in the fifteen years be- 





The campaign for equal suffrage in| 
Kansas is becoming more vigorous 
every day, and the Literature De 

ment of the National Suffrage Asso- 
ciaticn is compelled to work over- 
time to supply the demand for pamph- 
lets which are being systematically 


distributed all over the State. 





Mrs. Mary McHenry Keith of Ber- 
keley was chosen president of the 
California Equal Suffrage Association 
at its recent annual meeting. The 
other officers elected are: First vice- 
president, Mrs. I. N. Chapman of Ala- 
meda; second vice-president, Mrs. 
Lillian Hough of Sacramento; third 
vice-president, Mrs. Lehman Blum; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Martha 
Pearce; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Francesca Pierce; treasurer, Mrs. 
Mary T. Gamage; auditors, Mrs. Hel- 
en Moore and Mrs. Augusta Jones, all 
of San Francisco. 


Mrs. Helen Moore, who presented 
the report of the Organization Com- 
mittee at the recent annual meeting 
of the California E. S. A., injected a 
bit of politics in her report. She 
urged the interest of the State As- 
sociation in the Presidential cam- 
paign of Senator La Follette, remark- 
ing that the women would be de- 
lighted to see his wife in the White 
House. “She is one of us—a pro- 
gressive woman, who stands for wo- 
man’s freedom. With her as the first 
lady of the land, our cause will have 
made a step forward.” 


Miss M. Fay Coughlin has written 
“The Voter’s Handbook,” which is full 
of valuable information for California 
women. It details the method of vot- 
ing, the time of elections, the func- 
ticns of the different government de- 
partments and State Boards, etc. 
There are maps of California, show- 
ing the Congressional, Senatorial and 
Assembly districts, and much other in- 
teresting matter, besides the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Consti- 
tution of the United States. It is dedi- 
cated “To the Enfranchised Women of 
California,” and may be ordered from 
M. Fay Coughlin, Victeria Hotel, San 
Francisco. Price 3% cents, postpaid. 





Miss Fola La Follette addressed a 
large and enthusiastic audience recent- 
ly in Columbus, O., under the joint 
auspices of the Columbus and College 
Equal Suffrage Leagues. She also 
read “How the Vote Was Won,” and 
was heard with delight. Senator 
Works of California was an interested 
listener, and afterwards he gave a 
short but inspiring talk on what wom- 
en have done for the politics of Cali- 
fornia. Dr. Sarah Fletcher presided. 
Mrs. Whitridge gave a reception at 
her home in honcr of Miss La Follette. 
A strong impetus was given to the 
cause in Columbus. 


Miss Sarah Barnwell Elliott of Se- 
wanee was chosen president cf the 
Tennesse Equal Suffrage Association 
at its recent annual meeting in Nash- 
ville. Mrs. Martha Allen of Memphis, 
who has held the fort courageously 
for sO many years, was appropriately 
elected honorary president. The 
Nashville Tennessean says: “Miss 
Elliott is one of the South’s most dis- 
tinguished writers. Her elevation to 
the leadership of the votes-for-women 
movement in this State indicates that 
Tennessee is to have a campaign simi- 
lar to that inaugurated in Virginia un- 
der the direction of Miss: Mary John- 
ston, Miss Ellen Glasgow, and other 
distinguished literary women of the 
Old Dominion. Miss Johnston recently 
declared that she expects to speak for 
suffrage in every Virginia county if 
her strength will permit, and Miss 
Elliott has entered upon her new 
duties with equal determination.” 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw and Owen Love- 
joy of the National Child Labor Com- 
mission lately addressed a big mass 
meeting at Mt. Vernon, N. Y., ar- 
ranged by the local P. E. League. 
Miss Shaw, in an eloquent speech, 








was a logical necessity of a demo 
cratic government; the government 
should either abandon its theory cf 
democracy or apply it. The particu- 
lar reason was that all the great prob- 
lems of social life will be better 


women. 


SOCIETY WOMEN AID 
SUFFRAGE CAUSE 





Able Addresses from Many Stand- 
points at Mrs. Chatfield Taylor’s 





. The recent suffrage meeting at Mrs. 
Hobart C. Chatfield-Taylor’s residence 
in Chicago was a noteworthy affair. 
About five hundred were present. The 
Chicago Evening Post says: 

“Three or four pages of the Chicago 
Blue Book would serve as a list of 
those who gathered. The baliroom 
was filled, and in the throng were 
many prominent women who hitherto 
have held aloof from the movement. 
“In the personnel of the attendance 
it was the most remarkable political 
meeting ever held in Chicago, and the 
women seemed to enjoy the situation 
as much as they did the speeches.” 
Jane Addams presided. She was 
assisted by Mrs. Cyrus H.. McCor- 
mick, Mrs. Chatfield-Taylor, Mrs. Kel- 
logg Fairbank, Mrs. Tiffany Blake, 
Mrs. Frederick Bartlett and Mrs. 
Arthur Aldis. 

Miss Harriet Monroe spoke on “The 
Woman”; Mrs. Stanley McCormick, 
“The Expediency of Woman _ Suf- 
frage”; George H. Mead, professor of 
social psychology at the University 
of Chicago, “Woman Suffrage in Dem- 
ocracy”; Mrs. Alice Duer Miller, “The 
Next Step”; Mrs. Crystal Eastman 
Benedict, “On the Firing Line,” and 
Mrs. Joseph Tilton Bowen, “What has 
Been Accomplished in the Suffrage 
States and What May Be Expected in 
Illinois.” 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke of 
Indiana was in the audience, and re- 
sponded eloquently when called upon 
to add his testimony. 


Mrs. McCormick’s Address 

Mrs. McCormick was applauded 
when she declared the results of suf- 
frage in California have proved that 
women do want to vote. The woman 
vote has shown itself to be absolutely 
independent too,” said Mrs. McCor- 
mick. “Therefore the woman vote 
is the latent power for good in the 
country that we hold it to be.” 


Expediency of Equal Suffrage 

“Many persons will admit the theor- 
etical arguments for woman suffrage 
but at the same time they hesitate 
before such an innovation, urging that 
they cannot believe that it is expe- 
dient. 

“What is the basis for the belief 
that woman suffrage is expedient? 
Briefly, it is because it brings directly 
and effectively to the service of the 
State the point of view and the ability 
of its woman members. The State 
today loses the advantage of this 
service from nearly one-half of its 
members—a policy neither wise nor 
economical for a democratic State. 

The Mother’s View-Point 

“The woman's point of view is to a 
large extent the mat@nal point of 
view, and therein lies its main dis- 
tinction from the man’s point of view. 

“Besides the interests of children, 
there are the interests of women 
themselves, which without the ballot 
cannot be represented directly by wo- 
man. 

“There are today more than 6,000 
000 women in industry in this ccun- 
try. Their welfare depends largely 
on conditions controlled by legislation, 
and this, in turn, depends on the bal- 
lot. 

Proof From Experience 

“The actual proofs of the expediency 
of woman suffrage may be found in 
the suffrage States. No State that 
has given full enfranchisement to wo- 
men has ever expressed a desire to 
repeal it. The States which have 


followed the example set in 1869 by 
Wyoming have been those of the im- 


mediate neighborhood, where the 
proof of the experiment would be 





essentials of good citizenship laid 
down by the late Senator George 
F. Hoar.: A stake in the govern- 
ment; a love of country; an ability to 


judge of men. Mr. Lovejoy said he 
believed in woman suffrage for two 
reasons, one general, the other speci- 





fore. 


fic. The general reason was that it 


showed that women possess the four 


judge of measures; and an ability to! 


best krfown.” 
Prof. Mead Defines Democracy 
“Democracy,” Prof. Mead said, 
“means that a community consciously 
goerns itself. Growth in democracy 
means the taking in of new groups 
'in the community when their activity 
demands recognition. 
“The hour has come for the en- 
trance of women into the conscious 


solved by the joint action of men and |. 


















has that rich, sweet, nut-like flavor peculiar to all 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 
The Cracker of Character and Economy 


It is called the Toasterette—already but- 
tered—with fast © yee © ok ane tenged 
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government of the country, because 
their many interests and responsibil- 
ities demand it. It is a principle of 
democracy that interests demanding a 
share in the government must ap- 
pear in person. If women get their 
share in government, women must be 
politically active.” 
Mrs. Miller’s Address 

“Nobody can be interested in wo- 
man suffrage who sees it as an iso- 
lated phenomenon,” said Mrs. Alice 
Duer Miller. “It is not a single mani- 
festation; it is a step in a sequence 
that has been going on since the mid- 
lle ages. 

“One of the early councils of the 
church discussed whether or not wo- 
men had souls. Just the other day a 
storm of protest was roused in China 
by an imperial decree commanding 
the unbinding of women’s feet. Many 
memorials were addressed to the 
hrone, and we suffragists were much 
amused when these were translated 
for us, to learn the grounds on which 
the protests were based. They were 
three: To unbind a woman’s feet 
would destroy her charm, interfere 
with her maternal duties and draw her 
uway from home.” 

Mrs. Miller poked a little good-na- 
tured fun at the opponents of the 
movement, saying that they opposed 
it upon several contradictory grounds. 

“It would create discussion between 
iusband and wife.” “The woman 
would vote just as her husband said.” 

“Women will never leave home to 
vote.” “If women vote they will never 
xe at home.” 

A Tribute to La Follette 

Mrs. Crystal Eastman Benedict of 
Milawukee said suffrage would receive 
iutomatiec support from the Socialist 
party, and gave thanks to La Follette, 
“that constructive statesman, leader 
Wf the liberals,” for the easy passage 
of the suffrage submission bill by the 
Wisconsin Legislature.” Mrs. Bene- 
dict said, “I believe, really, that ten 
iverage bootblacks count more with 
yur aldermen than all the women in 
che ward.” 

She told of her efforjs to obtain 
better meat inspection and a law 
‘imiting the working hours of women. 

Mrs. Bowen's Address. 

Mrs. Bowen gave concrete state- 
ments, and her list of reforms that 
suffrage would accomplish in Illinois 
was applauded. Among these she 
cited better protection for young girls, 
a better child labor law, better su- 
pervision of employment agencies, 
protection of immigrants, discourage- 
ment of the social evil and a medical 
certificate before marriage. 

The laws for the protect'cn of chil- 
dren and young women were declared 
to be entirely inadequate. All fathers 
should be compelled to care for their 
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“We should have a law making 
wife-desertion punishable by impris- 
onment,” said Mrs. Bowen. “It is 
said that in 1906 Cook County was 
supporting 1,000 deserted wives. 

“We have an excellent child-labor 
law, but no law forbidding children 
te sell upon the streets at night. The 
Chicago Vice-Commission report urges 
that such a law be enacted. This leg- 
islation was defeated last winter ow- 
ing to the efforts of the newspapers. 

“We need a law for better super- 
vision of employment agencies. Last 
week a young colored girl told me 
that she had applied fcr a position 
as lady’s maid, and was told she could 
be sent to a disreputable house, where 
the wages were high and the work 
light. 

“We need federal regulation for 
the young immigrants who come to 
this country. They should be put up- 





on a train under the protection of a 
government employe and should be 
housed in Chicago until their friends, 
could be communicated with, and not 
left to the mercy of white-slavers and 
unscrupulous expressmen. 

“We need a law providing “<r the) 
elimination of liquor from dance halls. 

“If we could have a miniumn wage 
law in Illinois, it would safeguard | 
many girls. Of the wage-earning wo-| 
men in the United States, one-fifth | 
earn less than $200 a year, three- | 
fifths earn less than $325, nine-tenths 
earn less than $500.” 

Mrs. Bowen critizised Peter Bartzen. 
She said there were dependent cn 
Bartzen “the children and helpless 
sick, the defenseless poor, the aged, 
and the insane of Cook County.” 
If women had a vote it wouldn’t 
be lonz before they would have the 
recall in effect and would remove such 
“a stupid executive” as now has “dis- 
organized the county.” 


| 





FORBES-ROBERTSON 
ON PACIFIC COAST 





(Concluded from Page 26) 
women on the value of your position: 
For heaven’s sake, realize the power 
in your hands, and go forward and 
upward, independent of all political 
parties and quarrels,” he said. 

A Blow to the Antis 
He went on to say that he had often 
been asked to speak on woman suf- | 
frage in America, and had refrained | 
because he had felt it hardly suitable | 
for an Englishman who had been sc} 





brief a time in the country to advise | 
Americans as to what political course 
they should pursue. This, however, 
was different. Here the victory had 
been won, and the eyes of the world 
were on California. The “antis,” 
who he declared were quite down and 
out in England, had been thrown into 
great alarm by the California suffrage 
victory. 

“They all know of California,” he 
said, “and the victory here was a 
knockout blow to Mrs. Humphry 
Ward & Co.” 

He spoke of the development and 
advance of women in the whole civil- 
ized werld, and prophesied their com- 
plete emancipation. “Not only should 
women vote, but we should and shall 
eventually sweep away every sex dis- 
qualification whatever,” said the great 
English actor. 

A Little Key to a Big Door 

“The vote,” he continued, “is only a 
little, little key to open the big door 
which will admit a flocd of light to all 
womanhood.” 

Religious temperamentality and con- 
servatism he declared to be two of the 
strongest characteristics of women, 
and these he thought were important 
factors in the uplift of the world. 

A Humorous Incident 

The Forbes-Robertson sense of hu- 
mor glittered all through his dis- 
course. 

“An English suffragist said to me 
once,” he remarked, ‘When I was a 
girl I could not cross a drawing-room 
at a soirée except on the arm of a 
gentleman. Now my own daughter is 


| Colby, Franklin, 





in jail for taking part in a street dem- 
enstration in behalf of votes for wom- 
en. We women have certainly made 
great progress!’” 

Miss Helen Todd briefly explained | 
that the aim of the civic centers to be’ 
established in all the cities of the’ 
State is to vindicate the opportunity 
given women in California, and to 
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_ violence pacts AN WEG Reeadindtty tnds- toctaie, but by the auxiliary force in 


pendently of political party. Dr. 
Charles F. Aked delivered an elcquent 
eulogy on Forbes-Robertson. Many 
prominent women were present, in- 
cluding Mrs. Phoebe Hearst and the 
wife of Gov. Johnson. 

In Portland, Ore., Forbes-Robertson 
spoke again for equal rights, at a re- 
ception given by Mrs. Solomon Hirsch, 
president of Portland’s newest suf- 
frage club. It is largely made up of 
the city’s younger women, and men 
also are admitted to membership. 
Mrs. J. Andre Fouilhoux is secretary, 
and Miss Frances Wilson, treasurer. 

The Portland Telegram says: “The 
reception was a smart affair. Nearly 
everybody that pretends to be anyipoay 
was there, and in addition to the ultra 
smart society folk there was a gener- 
ous sprinkling of prominent politi- 
cians, foreign consuls and other per- 
sons of potential possibilities.” 
Forbes-Robertson spoke warmly and 
strongly for the pending suffrage 
amendment te the constitution. 





STEADY ADVANCE 





Many Indications of Growth and 
Bright Prospects for Woman Suf- 
frage in New Hampshire 


A circular just issued from Dart- 
mouth College brings the news. that 
sixteen schools in New Hampshire will 
take part in a series of suffrage de- 
bates running from Feb, 5 to May 16. 

The proposition is: “Resolved, That 
in New Hampshire women should be 
given suffrage rights equal to those 
of men.” 

This is one of several notable small 
triumphs in New Hampshire during 
the last few weeks. It is especially 
significant because it will carry the 
question into many New Hampshire 
homes. 

It is interesting to note that the 
dates all come before the constitu- 
tional convention in June, and im- 
mediately before or after the election 
of the delegates on March 6. 

The circular says that all the de- 
bates of the year will be held on this 
proposition. Debaters are referred 
for material to the Extension Divisions 
of the University of Wisconsin, to the 
National Suffrage Association; to the 


| New York Suffrage Association, to the 


New York, Illinois and Massachusetts 
Associations. Opposed to Suffrage and 
to the Presidents of the New Hamp- 


| shire Woman Suffrage Association and 


of the Cornish Equal Suffrage League. 

Berlin, Littleton, Tilton, Concord, 
Hanover, Lebanon, Kimball Union, 
Pittsfield, Nashua, 


| Laconia, Hillsboro, Goffstown, Pinker- 


ton and Sandborn are the sixteen 
schools in the State that will par- 
take in this debate. 





SUFFRAGE FILLS THE AIR 





In Western Pennsylvania—Suffrage 
Slides and Lecture in Pittsburgh 
Reach 8000—Praise for Beatrice 
Forbes-Robertson 





The Equal Franchise Federation in 
Pittsburgh certainly succeeded in 
keeping itself before the public during 
a recent week. 

Arrangements had been made with 
the Grand Opera House, a vaudeville 
theater, whereby the suffragists were 
permitted to have a place on the pro- 
gram in showing the set of “Suf- 
frage Slides.” The newspapers took 
up the matter with a will. Never has 
there been such advertising of the sub- 
ject, not only in regard to this special 
performance, but suffragists’ pictures, 
suffragists’ cpinions on every question, 
so that good audiences were assured 
even before the week began. 

Miss Mary Flinn, who had bought 
a set of slides for “the Federation, 
opened the week, and was followed by 
five other women, each of whom took 
charge cf matinee and evening for one 
day. It was remarkable to see practi- 
eal proof of the interest of the public. 
No one seemed to think “Votes for 
Women” an anti-climax after two 
hours of jokes and light comedy. Very 
few people left the theatre until the 
conclusion of the little lecture; and 
|from audience, actors and employees 
came very respectful attention. Not 
an usher grinned, nor an actor made a 
single joke about “suffragettes,” and 
the amateur performers felt the task 
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| the lobby, where the favorite rainbow 
| ayers were distributed, ballots reg- 
istering opinions collected, and mem- 
bership cards offered, as the crowd 
streamed forth. Only lack of assis- 
tants—we could have used twice as 
many—kept us from obtaining a larger 
vote. As it was, 1,600 votes were tak- 
en frem the ballot boxes, nor is that 
quantity to be despised. Altogether, it 
was mightily successful; the number 
of people reached, the amount ‘of ad- 
vertising, the valuable converts made, 
and, not least, the fact proved that 


and most conspicuous thing with per- 
fect dignity, winning no end of favor- 
able comments from the conservatives. 

During this same week came Bea- 
trice Forbes-Robertson. She spoke for 
the ultra-conservative and ultra-cau- 
tious Twentieth Century Club, one 
morning; being followed by Mrs Hor- 
ace Brock for the opposition, though 
there was no debate. Charity must 
cover Mrs. Brock’s speech. It made 
more converts fer the cause than even 
Mrs. Forbes-Robertson, logical and 
convincing though she was. In the 
evening, the latter spoke for the Fed- 
eration, and being, as it were, “our 
own party,” we relaxed from previous 
strain and said what we chose, the 
guest of honor outdoing herself in a 
brilliantly witty speech. 

All this publicity led to more invita- 
tions. From the management of the 
Mid-Winter Fair, an off-shoot of the 
Grange, came permission to sell and 
distribute literature during the week, 
and an offer of two hours on a certain 
mcrning, when the cause might be pre- 
sented from the platform, in any way 
the suffragists might choose. Thus 
we are threatened with popularity. 
May it not turn our heads! 

G. 





The La Follette meeting, already no 
ticed in The Woman’s Journal, was 
the largest undertaking of the Federa- 
tion during the early winter. Senator 
La Follette lectured under the 
auspices of the Federation at Carnegie 
Music Hall before a large audience, on 
“True Democracy,” and in line with 
the true rounding out of his subject, 
he came out emphatically fcr equal 
suffrage. “We men ought to be 
ashamed of ourselves,” he said. “Can 
we have a true democracy when only 
one-half of the people are allowed the 
use of the ballot?” On the platform 
were seated thirty prominent men and 
women, who took that cpportunity of 
declaring to the public their interest 
in the cause. 

The Pittsburgh Leader has opened a 
Suffrage Department, which is run 
each Saturday, and in which almost 
two columns of suffrage news appear. 
The Pittsburgh Press has a Suffrage 
Page each Sunday, in which appear 
original articles written by some 
member of the Federation. The 
Pittsburgh Post has also started a reg- 
ular Suffrage Department in the Sun- 
day paper. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The total number of women in the 
world who now enjcy some measure 
of suffrage is estimated as 15,514,647. 








Toronto now has six woman suf- 
frage clubs. A new one was formed a 
few days ago. 





A larger percentage of the regis- 
tered women than of the registered 
men voted at the recent school elec- 
tion in Seattle. 





The Governor of Kentucky in his in- 
augural message heartily recommends 


we suffragists could do an unusual) 


A pleasant informal reception was fol- 
lowed by refreshments. There was a 
large attendance. 





Mrs. Sarah S. Platt Decker sends 
The Woman's Journal her best wishes 
for the New Year. She adds, “If it is 
only as good for the cause as was 
1911!” 





Miss Belle Bennett, cf Richmond, 
Ky., writes: “Much good work is be- 
ing done in the South. Wemen and 
men are reading, thinking and talking 
in favor of woman suffrage as never 
before.” 





A large meeting of the Political 
Equality League of Chicago was lately 
addressed by Louis F. Post, on “What 
One Man Thinks.” The response was 
by Professor Frances Squire Potter. 
Mrs. Charles W. Thompson presided. 





We call special attention to the Fair 
which is to be held on Feb. 27 and 28 
by the Pennsylvania suffragists. As 
the National Association is to have a 
share of the proceeds, suffragists all 
over the country should take an inter- 
est in sending in articles. 





The fact that poultry undrawn may, 
under existing conditions, hang in 
cold-storage houses for months or 
years, and then be purveyed as fresh 
and desirable food, is one reascn why 
Wisccnsin women want to vote. So 
says the press bulletin issued by the 
Political Equality League of Wiscon- 
sin. 





Mr. William Hard deserves the 
gratitude of all women for the series 
of able articles that he is running in 
The Delineator, showing up the legal 
disabilities cf women. The February 
installment discusses “When the Law 
Calls the Children ‘His,’ Not ‘Hers.’ ”’ 
These articles are an _ illuminating 
commentary on the favorite claim of 
the Antis that “the laws are more than 
just to women.” 





Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett writes 
that, since Miss Ashley has decided it 
is not wise for her to send any more 
Headquarters Letters, and Miss Shaw 
“positively refuses to write letters,” 
she (Mrs. Dennett) cannot keep up the 
Headquarters Letters all by herself. 
She says, “While I shall be glad to 
write at intervals whenever I have 
anything in particular to say, I cannot 
do a weekly one.” All our Head 
quarters officers are badly over- 
worked, but whenever they can find 
a few minutes to write for The Wom- 
an’s Journal, our readers will be very 
glad to hear from them. 





Next Monday at one o’clock at the 
Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy street, 
a legislative luncheon will be given 
under the auspices of the Boston 
Equal Suffrage Association for Good 
Government. The object of such 
luncheons is to give members and 





“FIND A WAY” 


Two Men Point the Way to Easy and 
Effective Advance of Votes for Wom- 
en to Hearts of Thousands 











Two weeks ago a young man re- 
marked that he would like to have 
The Journal, containing the article, 
“Feeding Men for a Living,” put into 
the hands of every waitress in the 
cheap restaurants in a certain large 
city. Two days later a middle-aged 
man was commenting on the “waitress 
article,’ and I told him what the 
young man had said. He immediately 
put his hand in his pocket, and, plac- 
ing $2.50 on the table, said, “That’s to 
pay for fifty copies for the restaurant 
girls in tewn.” 

Net everybody can afford to buy 
fifty Journals at five cents each to set 
women thinking of the connection be- 
tween themselves and the Votes for 
Women movement, but the poorest of 
us can afford to buy one or two papers 
and mark them and take them to our 
neighbers! Don’t you find indiffer- 
ence the greatest foe to equal suf- 
frage? If there is a way to conquer it, 
perhaps you will be ready to take that 
way and ,even sacrifice a few mites 
for the purpose. “ 

At any rate, our chief task in life as 
suffragists is to make every woman 
see that she needs equal suffrage and 
why she needs it. If we can make one 
woman see it by giving her a copy of 
The Woman's Journal that has a story 
written for her, isn't that a cheap and 
easy way? Political equality is need- 
ed mcst by the women who know noth- 
ing about it, and they are the thou- 
sands who have never seen or heard 
of The Woman’s Journal. A marked 
copy might accomplish wonders in the 
life of a mill girl, a seamstress, a tele- 
phone girl, a scrubwoman or waitress, 
a mother or homemaker. Do we want 
Votes for Wemen with all our hearts? 
Do we believe that it is only ignorance 
of the meaning of equal suffrage that 
keeps women from joining the move- 
ment? Have we set our hearts on dis- 
pelling that ignorance? Then, like the 
young hero in one of James Barrie's 
stories, we'll “find a way”! 

Agnes E. Ryan. 
P. S.—If you want an extra Jcurnal 
each week to give away, buy it from 
the newsy on the street corner. If 
there is no newsy on any of your 
street corners, will you report it? 





don, she spoke encouragingly of the 
increase in the suffrage spirit in the 
United States. She recognized a new 
earnestness in the air over here, due 
to the awakening of American women 
to their civic 1esponsibilities. Miss 
Pankhurst left on an early afternoon 
train for St. Louis. 

Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch spoke 
of the situation in Albany, and of the 
forces the women were called upon to 
combat in the legislature. She said 
the questions with which the mem- 
bers were attempting to deal, such 





their friends opportunity to discuss 
legislative measures of special inte: 
est to women. The subject is “Legis- , 
lation Relating to Public Health.” 
Mrs. T. J. Bowlker will speak on the 
health bills presented to the Legisla- | 
ture this year by the Women’s Mu- 
nicipal League. Myrcn E. Pierce will 
speak of Milk Bills, Dr. Evangeline W. 
Young, of Medical Inspection in! 
Schools, and Edward T. Hartman on} 
Housing Regulations. Tickets, at 75 
cents, may be ordered at the Associa- 
tion’s office, Room 15, 585 Boylston | 
street, not later than noon tcday. | 
WOMEN’S POLITICAL | 

UNION NOTES | 








the granting of school suffrage to | 
women. The bill is said to be certain’ 


of passage. 
| 





The Equal Franchise League of New 
York City, founded by Mrs. Clarence 
Mackay, opened its new suffrage libra- 
ry with a public reception on Jan. 25. 
Mrs. Robert Goelet, chairman of the 
entertainment committee, arranged 
for a play to be presented on that oc- 
casion, with young ladies of prominent 
families taking part. 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw, National Presi- 
dent, was the principal speaker at the! 
opening last week of the commodious 
new Headquarters of the New York 
State W. S. A. at 180 Madison avenue. 








, almost too easy. 


It was estimated that about 8,000 


people were reached in course of the 


.week, not only by the pictures and 


There were short addresses by the 
State President, Miss Harriet May 
Mills, and other prominent women. 


‘the Women’s Political Union of New 
| York City, held in the club rooms at 
46 East 29th street, January 21. After 


Miss Sylvia Pankhurst was the 
speaker at the weekly reception of | 





outlining the present situation in Len- 


| ballot. 


as child labor, were all women’s ques- 


| tions, and that they would be sooner 


straightened out if the women had the 
She spoke of the coming suf- 
frage parade, and said that more 
than 3,600 names had Leen signed to 


| the pledges to march, and that she 
| expected more than five times that 


number. Pledges were distributed 
through the audience, and after the 
speeches, tea was served. 
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THE GOOD NEWS FROM SWEDEN 





The speedy admission of Swedish women to full suffrage is 
foreshadowed by the king’s speech at the opening of Parliament, 
announcing that a government bill will be introduced for that 
purpose. 

Quietly and steadily the Scandinavian countries go on widen- 
ing the franchise for women, and our people hardly realize the 
growth of the movement on the other side of the sea, until they 
suddenly learn that it has come to fruition. 

In Sweden single women and widows have had a limited 
municipal suffrage for more than a century. Of late years it 
has been much broadened, and has been extended,to married 
women. Some little time ago the popular branch of the Swedish 
Parliament voted in favor of granting Parliamentary suffrage to 
women, without a single dissentient—a thing unprecedented in 
history, so far as we are aware—but the measure was blocked 
for the time being by the unrepresentative Upper House. Now 
its day seems to have come. 

This action on the part of the Swedish government may be 
taken as showing (1) that the women of Sweden have used their 
municipal vote well; and (2) that Parliamentary suffrage for 
women in Norway and Finland has not had the disastrous results 
which the conservatives prophesied. If it had, neighboring 
nations would steer clear of it; but it spreads--in America from 
State to adjoining State, in Europe from country to adjoining 
country. 

Equal suffrage in Sweden was bound to come, but its coming 
may very likely have been hastened by the International Woman 
Suffrage Congress in Stockholm, and the object lesson it afforded 
of the world-wide nature and progress of the equal-rights move- 
ment 

We congratulate our Swedish sisters on the prospect of 
their speedy enfranchisement, and we commend the example of 
Sweden to England and the United States. A. 8. B. 





WOMEN AND HOME RULE FOR IRELAND 





In old times, when it was desired to throw dogs off the scent, 
a red herring was sometimes drawn across the trail. It grows 
clearer and clearer that there is no sound reason against granting 
the ballot to women; consequently the opponents constantly try 
to evade the point by starting all kinds of side issues. If we ask 
why women in America should not vote, for instance, we are 
given reasons why women in England should not break windows. 

Miss Mary Boyle O’Reilly, in the Boston Traveler, discusses 
the question, “Is Window-Smashing Disorderly Conduct?” Her 
article is a severe attack on the militant suffragettes. This 
comes oddly from a woman whose distinguished father was 
a political convict for what the British government looked 
upon as disorderly conduct of an extreme character. Disorder 
is disorder, unquestionably, no matter what its motive. But 
in case the rule be laid down that no set of persons ought to 
be granted self-government if any of them have been disorderly 
in their way of demanding it, what becomes of Ireland’s claim 
to Home Rule? 

The militant suffragettes have avowedly patterned their 
plan of campaign upon that of the Irish party. But it is a 
very mild imitation of their model. The amount of violence 
committed by the women in England during their struggle for 
the ballot, as compared with that committed by men in Ireland 
during their struggle: for Home “Rule, is as a- minnow to a 
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opinion. She would denounce as unfair and puerile any plea 


many Irishmen have committed serious violence 1 agitating 
against it. 

Miss O’Reilly then brings forward another red herring. 
Some prominent women have urged suffragists to devote all 
their spare cash to the cause of votes for women instead of 
to charity, believing that justice will largely do away with 
the need for charity. No doubt many enthusiasts for Ireland's 
freedom have devoted all their spare cash to that cause, and 
urged their friends to do likewise. Would Miss O’Reilly look upon 
this as a diabolical conspiracy against all organized charities, 
and a proof of the unfitness of the Irish people for self-govern- 
ment? 

Miss O’Reilly has yet a third red herring in reserve. Taking 
as correct a newspaper report of some recent remarks about 
the size of families and the care of children, by “one Jessica 
Finch,” whom Miss O’Reilly repeatedly describes in large capi- 
tals as “MISS Finch,” she intimates that these doctrines are 
contrary to good morals, and that they constitute “the creed 
of the suffragist.” Whether Mrs. Finch ever made the state- 
ments attributed to her or not, and whether those doctrines 
are sound or erroneous, every person who is even ordinarily 
well informed knows that they form no part of the suffrage 
creed. Some years ago, the leading champion of Home Rule 
for Ireland was found to be living in illicit relations with his 
friend’s wife. Did Mr. Parnell’s misconduct prove that adultery 
was an article in “the creed of the Home Ruler?” 

Miss O’Reilly’s whole line of argument could be applied 
to the question of Home Rule for Ireland with much more 
force than to the question of votes for women; and, if so ap- 
plied, she would see that it was grossly unfair. She should 
meditate a little upon the Golden Rule. 

A. 8S. B. 


THE HARTFORD EMBROGLIO 





An extraordinary situation has arisen in Hartford, Conn., 
A pitiful white-slave case brought to public attention the fact 
that brothels were doing business under police protection. A 
number of women, who had both heads and hearts, were much 
stirred. The Mayor gave orders that the city’s disreputable 
resorts should be made to obey the law. A considerable num- 
her of the voters disapproved of this, and some of the 
papers advocated introducing the European system of the 
State regulation of vice. A long list of Hartford physicians 
signed a plain, straightforward statement of the reasons why 
this system has always proved a moral and sanitary failure, 
and always must prove so. Their letter was refused publication 
by every newspaper in Hartford, except the Post. Being un- 
able to get their side of the case presented through the press, 
the women of the Hartford Equal Franchise League arranged 
for a mass meeting with prominent speakers from other States, 
and distributed 20,000 copies of a circular advertising it. A 
friend in Hartford writes, “The papers have been up in arms 
for weeks against the meeting, the circular and the suffragists.” 
They have denounced the circular as unfit to enter a respectable 
home. They have branded the picture that heads it as “sug- 
gestive.’ It is suggestive, indeed. We reproduce it this week 
for the benefit of our readers, and with it the suppressed cir- 
cular, and the letter from the physicians which all the Hartford 
papers but one refused to print. 
The meeting was held this week. If distinguished speakers 
and weight of authority could make it impressive, it should 
have been a success. A. 8S. B. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE CURRENT NEWS 





In the current news as printed from day to day, the question 
of votes for women appears with a frequency that must compel 
the attention of even the casual reader. Reports of local meet- 
ings occupy less space perhaps than they did some years ago, 
when they were few and far between, but measures are given 
wide publicity. 

Appropriate headlines heralded the most important forward 
movement made so far this year—the speech from the throne at 
the opening of the Swedish Riksdag on Jan. 16, announcing that 
a bill is to be introduced enfranchising women and making them 
eligible under the same conditions as men. Some of the news- 
papers recognized the significance of this action by editorial com- 
ment. When it was announced, about three years ago, that 
Sweden had avcorded the ballot to women equally with men, 
suffragists in every country rejoiced exceedingly, it being the 
“first time an independent Power had taken such a radical step.” 
Unfortunately, this news was “too good to be true,” and was cor- 
rected later. Now that the measure again comes before the 
Riksdag, supported by the Government, and with the statement 
that King Gustav regards it as right and for the best interests 
of the State, it will, in all probability, become the law. Full 
suffrage, as understood in this country, has not been given to 
men in Sweden, although the trend of sentiment and legislation 


| is in that direction. According to the terms of the proposed bill, 


every Swede over twenty-four years of age and free from legal 
disabilities, will have the right to vote for members of the second 
chamber. 

That same day, the subject of full suffrage for women was 
broached in Congress through the introduction in the House by 
ex-Representative Victor L. Berger, of Wisconsin, of an amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution providing that “the rights of 
citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged on account of sex.” Mr. Berger announced that within 
a short time he will present a monster petition in support of this 
amendment. 

Couatinuing to read the newspapers, we find that at a special 
freeholders’ election held on Jan. 17, in Fresno, Cal., 117 women 
of the 200 registered voted, while out of about 5,000 men regis- 
tered, only 500 cast ballots, and that the precinct officers said no 
woman made a mistake, while many men made errors and called 
for second or even third ballots. 

Also on that day the City Council of Philadelphia authorized 
the use of its chamber for the hearing on equal suffrage to be 
held in March by the State Election Law Commission. 


Senator Harmon of Richmond announced on Jan 18, that he, 
would introduce in the State Senate a bill prepared by the Vir- 


ginia Equal Suffrage League similar to that introduced by Dele 
gate Montague in the Assembly. 
On Jan. 19 it was reported from Norway that the Storthing had 





just passed a law admitting women to all public offices on the 
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‘Ireland ought’ 
is undoubtedly of that to cabinet positions, and in the ecclesiastical, military, diplomatic 
and consular services. 





same conditions as men. Exceptions, however, are made in regard 


During this brief period of less than a week, something of 
the interest awakening in college circles was told: of Sylvia 
Pankhurst’s address at Bowdoin College, where that young seer 
prophesied the coming of woman suffrage swift and sure; of Miss 
Caroline McGill, instructor in political economy at the University 


‘of Wisconsin, who despite the cackling of geese gave a suffrage 


talk at the Beloit poultry show; of two young, enthusiastic col- 
lege women, Miss Alice Paul and Miss Elizabeth Ellsworth Cook, 
the Cornell graduate, holding a meeting in Philadelphia and tell- 
ing the need of women’s ballot for the improving of municipal 
housekeeping and for the suppression of the white slave traffic; 
and of a memorial service held at Bryn Mawr College for Mary 
Dorothy W. Worthington, a niece of President M. Carey Thomas, 
at which Rev. Anna H. Shaw paid tribute to the beloved young 
alumna, who had worked with all her energy and al! her heart 
for suffrage. 

Other meetings relating to votes for women were reported in 
the Philadelphia papers, together with accounts of a new scheme 
devised by the suffragists of that city for dispensing the gospel 
to housekeepers through exhibits and talks at several pure-food 
shows arranged for next month. 

Suffrage activities in Boston during the week received atten- 
tion in the local news columns of the daily press—Mrs. Park’s 
talk at the Boot and Shoe Club, Prof. Max Eastman’s address 
before the Chilton Club, where many of his listeners were pro- 
nounced anti-suffragists, and the meeting at State Headquarters, 
all of which have been mentioned in The Woman’s Journal. In 
addition, were reports of a meeting of the Political Equality Club 
of Cambridge, where the California campaign was described at 
first hand by Mrs. E. S. Karns, president of the Woman’s Club of 
Palo Alto, and where Mrs, Ella H. Crossett, former president of 
the New York State W. S. A., gave an account of the growth of 
suffrage organizations and testified to the aid rendered by the 
press. A few lines in a Boston daily told of a debate in the Han- 
cock grammar school, Lexington, Mass., on the question, 
“Resolved, That Woman Suffrage is a Good Cause, and should 
be supported.” Four girls contended for the affirmative, four 
boys for the negative. It is a fair augury for the morrow that 
the girls of this school bearing an historic name and of the town 
of “around the world” renown, won the debate. 

This current suffrage news, culled from a very limited num- 
ber of newspapers in less than a week, illustrates the present 
attitude of the enlightened press all over the country. That atti- 
tude is a gain of great value to the suffrage movement in two 
directions. 

First, it shows a general recognition of the fact that the 
extension of suffrage to women is a current issue. It has been a 
current issue for fifty years, but only a few persons, compara- 
tive}. and a few newspapers were sufficiently wise in their day 
and generation to apprehend that fact. 

Second, it acts as a great educational force, keeping before the 
people the fact that women have voted, that they do vote and 
that they are going to vote. In the presence of solid facts, 
chimeras dissolve. 

It therefore behooves suffragists everywhere to encourage 
this attitude on the part of the press. The newspapers want 
news—supply them with suffrage news, terse, interesting, graphic 
and reliable items. No matter what they believe or how they 
argue, few newspapers will refuse to print news worth while, 
especially of a local character, if furnished in brief and readable 
form. It is particularly desirable that suffrage news and live 
items should be printed in the county and other country papers. 
Throughout the country districts there is a large clientage who 
swear by their county paper. 

From the King of Sweden to the little school girls of Lexing- 
ton is a far cry, but the note sounded by both is the same, “Votes 
for Women.” F. M. A. 


WANTED, CITY MOTHERS 





The recent cold wave brought terrible suffering and much 
loss of life. The press reported pitiful cases of people frozen 
to death, not out on desolate and sparsely-settled prairies, but 
in the very heart of our biggest cities. The excessive heat of 
last summer likewise cost many lives. 

Most of these deaths were preventable. As civilization ad- 
vances, measures will be taken to provide against such emer- 
gencies: for spells of excessive heat or excessive cold are to 
be expected and can be prepared for; they are not like an earth- 
quake or a flood. When we have city mothers as well as eity 
fathers it may reasonably be hoped that provision will be made 
in advance to shelter those who would otherwises perish in 
such cases. Protection against icy blizzards or exceptional and 
torrid heat should be as much a part of every city’s equipment 
as life-preservers on an ocean steamer. A. 8. B. 





WITH A FINE-TOOTHED COMB 





Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge of New York, president of the anti- 
suffragists, has written to Frank Leary of Denver, formerly 
legislative clerk, asking him to send her a list of all the mem- 
bers cf the Colorado Legislature for 1912. The Denver papers 
comment sportively on this, as foreshadowing an effort by East- 
ern Antis to bring about a repeal of equal suffrage in Colorado. 
But it is more likely that Mrs. Dodge is in search of evidence 
against votes for women. Her society has often been reminded 
that in the 17 years of its existence it has not yet found, in all 
the enfranchised States put together, a dozen respectable men 
to assert, over their own names and addresses, that equal suf- 
frage has had any bad results. Mrs. Dodge is probably raking 
Colorado with a fine-toothed comb in the hope of finding those 
twelve men. In course-of time and by sufficient labor, she may 
find them. Did not Edward W. Bok, after years of effort, finally 
succeed in unearthing 19 women in Colorado who declared, not 
indeed that equal suffrage had done any harm, but that it had 
not done any good? Let the search go on. A. 8. B. 





A NEW SUFFRAGE “STUNT” 





An ardent Missouri suffragist writes to The Woman’s Jour- 
nal that, in order to help the suffrage cause along, she has re- 
duced her telephone expenses, and now uses a four-party line at 
$24 per year instead of a two-party line at $36. Of the $12 thus 
saved she has given to her local Suffrage League $10 and used 
the other $2 in sending The Woman’s Journal to two new sub- 
scribers. When a woman’s heart is in a movement, who can 
beat her at resourcefulness? A. E, R, 
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VIRGINIA. ASTIR- 


Well-Known Women are _ Working 
with the Legislature for the Ad 
mission of Girls to the State Un. 
versity, and for Equal Suffrage— 
Many Mtrabers Said to Favor Their 


Request. 





Conservative Virginians are be- 
wildered by the great growth of equal 
rights sentiment, and the energy with 
which many of the most highly re 
spected women of the State have ta- 
ken up the cause. The Virginia news- 
papers reflect this perplexity. A dis- 
patch from Richmond to the Peters- 
burg Index-Appeal, dated Jan. 11, says: 

“Women are more in evidence to- 
day than ever before at any session 
of the Legislature, and they are at 
work in their own behalf. They are 
not bold, nor yet are they backward. 
They are modest, and are presenting 
two claims which are dear to them. 
The one’ is equal suffrage, the other 
a chance to receive at the hands of 
the State an equal chance for educa- 
tion. ‘Phe lobbies swarmed with them 
today, and not a member escaped their 
vigilance, 

“Senator Farley was the first to 
step forward and put in a claim for 
the recognition of women, presenting 
a bill providing for their education 
at the University of Virginia on the 
same lines as previded for the boys. 
The bill seeks to establish a series of 
buildings for the women. They are 
to use the class rooms and lecture 
halls when not occupied by men. The 
women are to have their separate 
and distinct halls, dormitories and the 
like, but the same corps of instructors 
is to lecture to them and to give in- 
struction in every branch. The women 
are to be allowed access to the li- 
braries, the science halls and to all 
buildings on equal terms. 

“ ‘Votes for women’ is the slogan of 
some of the more prominent women 
in the State, and they are losing no 
time in presenting their claims to the 
members ef the General Assembly. 
Letters, circulars and all sorts of liter- 
ature bearing on the subject are being 
sent to the members, not a mail being 
devoid of arguments and reasons why 
they should be accorded the ballot. 
Miss Mary Johnston is the high priest- 
ess of the movement in Virginia, while 
others of equal reading, intelligence 
and force are standing right with her 
in her fight. The members see the la- 
dies coming, and, try to dodge as they 
will, they do not get away. There is 
no disguising the fact that many of 
the legislators are favorably. inclined 
to their demand.” 

The representatives of the Equal 
Suffrage League were given a hearing 
before the legislative committee on 


Jan. 19. 


TENNESSEE WOMEN 
ISSUE DECLARATION 





Strong Statement of Principles Adopt- 
ed at Nashville 





At the close of the Tennessee Equal 
Suffrage Convention, Mrs. John E. 
Turney read the following declaration, 
which was unanimously adopted: 

“It is our purpose to cause the Con- 
stitution of the State of Tennessee to 
be changed, and we are determined to 
de so. 

“We are American citizens, and the 
Constitution of the United States 
says: 

‘*The citizens’ right to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged on account of 
race, eclor or previous condition of 
servitude.’ 

“We are taxpayers, and it is a prin- 
ciple of our government that taxation 
and representation go together. 

“Every citizen should select’ those 
Who are to make the laws which he 
or she must obey. 

“Every citizen in a free republic is 
entitled to represemtation, and no 
cther person having but one vote can 
represent himself and another, even 
with the latter’s consent. 

“A vote means power, and women 
need this power to protect themselves, 
their children, their homes and so- 


“with | the ‘Constitution aaiies as 
it does to-day, we have no voice, there- 
fore we are seeking the change. 

“It would increase the proportion of 
native-born voters; the proportion of 
educated voters; it would increase the 
law-abiding vote; it would make legis- 
dation for the protection of. children 
more easily secured. 

“Because it is the quietest, easiest, 
most dignified and least. conspicuous 
way of influencing public affairs. 
“Because it would make women 
more broad-minded. 

“Because woman's ballot would 
make it harder for notoriously bad 
candidates to be nominated or elected. 
“Because it would increase woman’s 
influence; and, lastly, because the bal- 
lot is an educator, and woman. would 
become more wise in using it. 

“For us to secure the privilege of 
participating in the affairs of govern- 
ment in Tennessee, it is necessary for 
us to take the initiative, and go or 
send the proper committee to appear 
before our next Legislature and re- 
quest them to introduce and pass the 
following resolution: 

“*Be it Resolved, That the General 
Assembly of the State of Tennessee 
be requested to amend Article IX, sec- 
tion 1, of the Constitution, and follow 
the word “he” with the words “or 
she,”’ wherever it appears throughout 
said section 1.’” 
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CALIFORNIA PLANS 
FOR FUTURE WORK 





The State Suffrage Association Out- 
lines What It Wants to Accomplish 





At the recent annual meeting of the 
California Equal Suffrage Association, 
Dr. Charlotte Baker, for the Com- 
mittee on resolutions, presented the 


following, which were unanimously 
adopted: 
That the Association join with 


others in asking for the erection of 
a peace statue at the entrance of the 
Panama Canal. 

That all women be urged to sub 
scribe for The Woman’s Journal. 

That the Association appoint a 
State representative to take part in 
the New York suffrage parade on May 
*4, 1912, as requested by the New York 
suffragists. 

That the women in California en- 
deavor to secure better laws in re- 
gard to child labor, white slave traffic, 
parcels post, the educational system, 
and lend their efforts toward all leg- 
islation for the welfare of the State. 

That the passage of the following |. 
laws by the State Legislature be 
urged; (1) giving to parents equal 
guardianship of children; (2) giving 
to husband and wife equal control of 
community property; (3) raising age 
of minority and consent of girls to 
21 years. 

That all cities and towns be urged 
to place women on their police boards 
and commissions. 

That a deeper study of institutional 
life be recommended to organized 
womanhood throughout the State, to 
the end that conditions in our prisons, 
reformatories and State hospitals be 
improved, looking especially to the es- 
tablishment of a State reformatory for 
women. 

That all women’s organizations in 
suffrage States be asked to join with 
the Association in urging the Federal 
Government to make all native-born 
women electors, regardless of their 
husbands’ nationality. 

That the name of Lester F. Ward, 
the author of many books on sociol- 
ogy, be honored by the Association. 

That the loss of Mrs. Ellen C. Sar- 
gent, pioneer worker of the Associa- 
tion, be mourned, and that the Asso- 
ciation endeavor to carry on its work 
in accordance with her plans for it. 

That the Association: affiliate with 
‘the Council of Women Voters, and 
that the Governor be asked to appoint 
Mrs. Mary McHenry Keith as the 
Commissioner from California. 





A KANSAS COLLEGE 
STIRRED ON SUFFRAGE 





Emporia Is Boiling and Bubbling With 
Debates Over Votes for Women 








ciety, 

“Because politics, which means the 
sovernment, needs the - combined -in- | 
fluence of men and women. Without | 


Emporia College is reported to be 
in a ferment of discussion about equal 


‘wrangling over it, in and out of class. 


FORM OF BEQUEST | 





I hereby give and bequeath to the 
National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, being incorporated under 
the laws of the District of Columbia, 
the sum of $ , principal 
and interest to be applied by such as- 
sociation for the support and promo- 
tion cf the cause of woman suffrage. 

Signed 








fragists and antis, the suffragists hav- 
ing a small majority. 

The Topeka Capital says: 

“Several debates have been held in 
the class, but other students have 
caught the spirit, and the question is 
being talked by groups of students 
all qver the school. Enthusiasts are 


It is expected that a suffrage club 
will be established in the codlege.” 





GOV. M’GOVERN AND 
SYLVIA PANKHURST 





Some commotion has been awak- 
ened in Wisconsin because of the re- 
fusal of Governor Francis E. McGov- 
ern to attend a suffrage meeting to be 
addressed by Miss Sylvia Pankhurst. 

Governor McGovern would probably 
also have refused to attend an anti- 
suffrage meeting, to judge by a pro- 
nouncement which he wrote for the 
press. 

“The attitude of the ordinary man 
concerning woman suffrage is prompt- 
ed more by prejudice than by well- 
reasoned conviction,” wrote Governor 
McGovern. “The prejudice may not 
be strong, but it is about ail he has 
to guide him. This is very natural. 
In the first place, female suffrage has 
not been extensively tried, and in the 
comparatively few places where wom- 
en vote the results apparently are not 
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yet so decisive one way or the other 
as to conclude debate. In the second 
place, it is a very complex question— 
social or sociological in nature, rather 
than political. Not merely because, 
it interests the State, therefore, but 
because it will profoundly affect an 
earlier and still more elementary in- 
stitution of society, the family, it is 
anything but a simple matter to deal 
with. It is, therefcre, precisely the 
sort of problem the common sense of 
all should solve, rather than the select 
however wise and able, who com- 


” 


few, 
pose the Legislature. 





for Women in “The Faun” 





sham in his most entertaining imper- 
sonation of the “Faun,” I was some- 
what surprised to find that I was ‘ 
for” an incidental travesty of ~ 
English suffrage movement, or, 
least, the suffragette side of it. 


were treated to a “Suffragette March,” ! 
and as the curtain rose, the music 
and shouts of the procession in the 
street were heard. The first question 
asked on the stage was, “What noise 
was that?’—and the contemptuous re- 
ply: 
of the suffragettes.” In another min- 
ute the leading lady (one of the Eng- 
lish nobility) enters in uniform, with 
her “Vctes for Women” banner, and 
when questioned why under the sun 
she should have joined the movement, 
replies, “Oh, because my time hung 
heavy on my hands,” or something to’ 


author throughout the play; when- 
ever the subject is incidentally men- 
tioned, 
ridicule or indifference. Only once, 
when the Faun, as a self-constituted 
deus ex machina, is trying to induce 
the heroine to become a “real wom- 
an,” and turn to her heaven-born 
duties of wifehood and motherhood, 
by marrying a somewhat good-for- 
nothing lord, does he admit, in a 
parenthetical and halfhearted way, 
that her cause itself is just enough, 
and that she is “no worse” than the 
society butterfly or the blue-stocking, 
who are also wasting their time and 
opportunities, instead of doing their 
share to propagate the race. 

There does not seem to be the 





suffrage. Hugh Brower, head of the 
‘department of English, is conducting 


sightest conception in the mind of the 


the ballot, woman’s influence is indi- | a class in debate, and recently he playwright that there is a vital con- 


rect, negative and irresponsfble. Votes 
talk; vetes count; votes compel re 
Spect; votes decide every question. 





"brought up this question for class 
room discussion. The debating class , 
‘is almost evenly divided between suf- 


| 


nection between the suffrage move- 
ment and the welfare of the family 
‘and the race, or that it is a reform to 


| people the use of what they call the 


, the 
| Electric Light. 


| Was employed as an expert to pass 


jes Vote No Tax 
| alarmed 


SUFFRAGE ON THE STAGE. ‘change being ordered, and on Dec. 


Protest Against Treatment of Votes daily 


Going as a loyal member of the the papers, 
Drama League to see William Faver-|and others decided to print an organ 


‘in| the telephone situation. 


a 


Before the opening of the play we these papers were sold, and hundreds 


Was aroused 


mis reported favorably on the change 
“Oh, only another demonstration | 





that effect. This is the attitude of the what they were about to do, and an- 


it is treated with either mild 13th, 
‘midnight of the 13th, as it could be 
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be really taken seriously. In this re- 
spect, the play is possibly liable to 
do more harm than if it had openly 
opposed the movement. On the other 
hand, the author has unconsciously 
paid the highest tribute to the success 
already achieved by the English suf- 
fragists, by making the propaganda 
serve as a sort of background to the 
whole play. It is so much a thing 
of course that it is actually used to 
give a sort of local color to the com- 
edy. Where a movement has already 
reached this stage, it can afford to be 
treated with affected indifference. 
E. C. 


WOMEN AND TELEPHONES 





Struggle Between a Big Corporation 
and the Housekeepers of Chicago 





An important lesson on the need of 
women fcr the bailot has just been 
brought to the attention of many in 
this city. It was in connection with 
an effort on the part of the Chicago 
Telephone Company to force upon the 
“nickel-first” telephone box, in ex- 
change fcr the “nickel-last’ device. 
question had been _ brought 
{to the attention of the City Coun- 
cil, and was deliberated upon by 
Committee on Gas, Oil and 
There was no thought 
on their part to consult the thousands 
of women in whose homes these tele- 
phones were placed, but Prof. Bemis 


The 


upon the desirabilty of the change. 
Miss Belle Squire, president of the 
League, became 
possibility of the 
8 
addressed a letter to each of the 


at the 


papers protesting against 
it and giving reasons. This let- 
ter did not appear in any of 


The result was that she 


for the No Vote No Tax League, and 
in it set ferth the facts in regard to 
Attached, or 
rather in the lower left-hand column, 
was a blank to be used in voting 
against the change. Hundreds of 


of votes secured. 

The interest of Alderman Bowler 
later, due to the fact 
that he was reached by Miss Squire, 
and to the further fact that Prof. Be- 


and the Council Committee withdrew 
opposition to it on certain conditions, 
among which was one requiring that 
subscribers consent individually be- 
fore such change was made. Instead, 
however, cf heeding this requirement, 
Sr Telephone Company sent out 

2,000 letters on Thursday and Friday, 
a 11-12, in which they explained 


nounced that if objection was not 
made before close of business on the 
the change would be made at 


done by a simple adjustment in the 
exchange cffices selected for this date. 
Many of these letters did not reach 
subscribers until Saturday afternoon, 





too late to write, and those who called 








HALLS TO LET 


200 Huntington Avenue 
Opposite Norway Street 
Three beautiful halls with rooms 
connected. Especially suited for 
lodge rooms, concerts, dances, 
school purposes, meetings, recitals, 
etc. Three studios, Also a ban- 
quet. hall, 
Apply on premises or to 
M. H. GULESIAN 
St. James Theatre, 239 Huntington 
Avenue, Koston 























JACOBS’ 1912 EUROPEAN TOURS 


An Ideal Summer Vacation would be 
five weeks’ COACHING TOUR OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES, the Continent if 
desired. Prospectus gives full particulars. 


our 


adding 


Address 
Cc. W. JACOBS, Drawer “J,” 
Rock Valley, la. 
up the company to make objection 
were told that it was too late. 
Incensed at this, Alderman Bowler 
inserted in the daily papers an adver- 
tisement asking those who objected to 
write to him, and when the committee 
met on Monday morning he had a 


stack of hundreds of letters protesting 
against it. The telephone boxes mean- 
time in the 
changed. 
The of the 
women in the homes had no place in 
the consideration of this question. The 
representative the 
Company weakly tried to explain that 
they had 


three exchanges had been 


convenience and safety 


of Telephone 


thought they complied 


with the requirements imposed, and 
demurred when a councilman’ ex 
plained that failure to object did not 
mean consent, especially when no op 
portunity to cbject had been given. 
He also tried to plead that it was 
impracticable to operate two kinds of 
boxes from the same exchange. As 
the aldermen seemed to take this for 
granted, the undersigned felt impelled 
to request the chairman of the com- 
mittee to ask the gentleman a question, 
and, being permitted, inquired what 
was the use of submitting a question 
of chcice if such compulsion existed. 
She desired him to explain how it 
was that for years the drug stores 
had used the “nickel-first” phone on 
the same exchanges where the “nickel- 


last” phone in the homes. He 
was unable to reply. 

Some illuminating information was 
secured by the women present 
the aldermen, 


salary, 


was 


when 
who receive a generous 
debated the question of respon- 
for legislaticn, and the diffi- 
securing a quorum for the 
transaction of business was revealed. 
This so important 
that a motion prevailed that hereafter, 
when the chairmaa of the committee 
called a meeting, after a lapse of fif- 


sibility 


culty of 


was considered 


THE 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Compiled by Anna H. Shaw, Alice 
Stone Blackwell and Lucy E. Anthony. 


A book of woman suffrage readings 
and recitations. 


Price, 50 cents. 


Order from The Woman’sa Journal 





sion is used for suffrage. 





ARE YOU SUBSCRIBING TO A MAGAZINE ? 


If so, order it through our agency. The commis- 


to any and all magazines. 


A WAY TO HELP SUFFRAGE WITHOUT PAYING AN EXTRA CENT 


SEND ORDERS TO 
ELIZABETH POPE, Chairman of Subscription Bureau 
National Suffrage Headquarters, 505 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


We take subscriptions 
Club Rates Furnished. 























































































































































































































roll shall be called and the record 
of these present and those absent 
made and reported to the City Coun- 
cil. 

Indignant at the contempt manifest- 
ed by the company in disregarding 
a part of the required conditions, a 
motion was carried requiring the Chi- 
cago Telephone Company to undo its 
work and restore all “nickel-last” 
phones remeved during the last three 
months, except where the subscriber 
in writing requests it otherwise. All 
right to change other phones was 
withdrawn. However, the question of 
the legal right of the committee to 
do this has been submitted to 
the Corporation Counsel, who asks 
time in which te reach a conclusion, 
and the daily press reports that he 
says it will hinge upon whether the 
new device is in reality an improve- 
ment. 

The great objection to the “nickel- 
phone is that emergencies can- 
not be met quickly. By the use of 
these phones the “Central” cannot be 
reached until the coin is in the box. 
Numercus cases are coming to light 
where results are disastrous. To-day’s 
paper tells of a house being burned 
down because a neighbor who saw the 
fire did not have and could not readily 
find any one who had a nickel, so be- 
fore the Fire Department could be 
reached and responded the fire was 
under too great headway. It also tells 
cf the escape of burglars who might 
have been caught but for similar de- 
lay. One man told the committee of 
an aged woman in his home who fell 
and broke her hip, and he had to seek 
for a nickel a distance of six 
blocks before help could be summoned. 
Another told cf a serious attack of 
acute illness of a child, who had to 
wait long for relief, same 
cause, 

B. E. Sunny, president of the Tele- 
phone Company, is reported to be de- 
fiant, and to refuse to consider the ac- 
tion of the committee last Monday. 

To my mind, however, the chief 
question is whether the women shall 
have anything to say regarding these 
important (to them) questions. 

Fanny H. Rastall, 
Woman Suffrage Party of 


last” 


over 


from the 


Chairman 
Illinois. 


THE HARTFORD WOMEN’S 
WHITE SLAVE APPEAL 


The following is the text of the cir- 
cular which the 
lished, newspapers 
have denounced as unfit to print: 

The Present Crisis in Hartford 


Hartford women pub- 


and which the 





The citizens of Hartford have been 
shocked by the recent disclosures in 
the Pigniulo trial. Naturally we find 
ourselves in the midst of a passionate 
agitation. 

Many were doubtless unaware of 


Hartford’s policy of tolerating houses 
of prostitution, and were horrified to 
find that such a house had been pro- 
tected for four years within a stone’s 
throw of the police station. 

The Federation of Churches and the 
Labor Unions have passed resolutions 
against this policy, as one which pro- 
vides a market for white slaves and 
Which gives public sanction to the 
debauching of our boys. 

The Hartford Times, on the other 
hand, in the issue of Jan 2, points out 
the desirability of the policy of segre- 
gation and police regulation. 

A number of the most prominent 
physicians in Hartford gave to the 
publication a statement 
telling why the policy of segregation 
and inspection had failed, even from a 
sanitary point of view. This state- 
ment was refused publication by The 
Times, The Courant and The Globe. 
The Hartford Post is the only paper 
in the city that has published this 
valuable scientific statement. 

The public will not get the facts un- 
til it demands them. 

Does the public want the facts? 
That is the question now before us. 


papers fcr 


Men and women, have you the cour- | 


age to look facts in the face, or will 
you let the present agitation be fruit- 
less as such agitations have been in 
the past? 

On Jan. 23, in Parsons’ Theatre, 
some of the greatest National Leaders 
in the War Against the White Slave 
Traffic are to speak. 

This is a great opportunity to edu- 
cate public opinion. 


Rie ee eA 


teen minutes after the hour set, the| Wil you see that all’ the men and'and that, theoretically, medica! tespeo- 


women that you know attend this 
meeting? 


Quotations From Hartford’s Papers 
Showing the Results of Hartford's 
Previous Policy 

On cross-examination, conducted by 
Mr. Robinson, Fusco admitted keep- 
ing a house of ill-fame in Hartford 
for the past four years, and that he 
had been convicted in the city police 
court for such an offense, although he 
denied ever serving any time in jail. 
He also admitted that the work of the 
federal officers had made it impossible 
to secure any more girls from New 
York, although he claimed he is still 
able to get all the women he needs 
from Connecticut. 


Fusco concluded his cross-examina- 
tion by telling Judge Clark that his 
business is still a profitable one in 
Hartford.—Hartford Times, Nov. 24. 
Chief Hart's cross-examination at 
the hands of Attorney Joseph L. Bar- 
bour, for Pigniulo, proceeded as fol- 
lows: 

“How many years were you on the 
Talcott street beat?” 
“About two years; 
six years ago.” 
“You knew Fusco conducted a house 
of ill-fame, did you not?” 

“Te.” 

“Did you ever make a complaint?” 
“I don’t know. I didn’t see any rea- 
son why I should.” 

“Do you know the oath you took as 
an officer of the law?” 

“Yes, I swore to uphold the laws 
of Connecticut and the United States.” 
“Did you think you were fulfilling 
that oath?” 

“Well, the house was established be- 
fore [ went on the beat, and I saw no 
reason why I should make a com- 
plaint.” 

“If you went on your beat at 12 
o'clock, and a burglary which had been 
started before that time was in pro- 
cess of operation, would you then con- 
sider it your duty to arrest the burg- 
lar?” 

“Of course.” 

“If you knew that an established 
house was running openly within the 
shadow of the police station, ruining 
girls’ souls and bodies, would you con- 
sider it your duty to make a com- 
plaint?” 

“No.”—Hartford Post, Dec. 22. 

Mr. Barbour said that he wanted to 
inquire further of Fusco, and he in- 
quired as to the tariff of rates at his 
immoral house. The lowest rate was 
50 cents, Fusco said.—Hartford Cour- 
ant, Dec. 22. 

One of the government officials, in 
ecmmenting to the reporters on the 
profits of Fusco’s business, said that 
during the trial the defense will put 
on one of the former inmates of the 
house at No. 70 Talcott street, who 
will show by her own book account 
that she alone took in $1,589 in eleven 
weeks’ stay at Fuscc’s place.—Hart- 
ford Times, Dec. 20. 


that was about 


The Woman’s Mass Meeting 

The women secured as speakers: 
William S. Bennet, of the firm of Ben- 
net & Cooley, New York; Robert H. 
Elder, Assistant District Attorney, 
Kings County, New York; Dr. Robert 
N. Wilson of Philadelphia, and Mrs. 
Donald R. Hooker, of Baltimore, all of 
them authorities on this subject. May- 
or Smith of Hartford took the chair. 

The proceeds from the meting were 
given to the Connecticut Society of 
Social Hygiene, to help carry on their 
work against the Black Plague in that 
State. 


THE DOCTORS’ LETTER 





The following is the letter which 
the Hartford papers refused to print: 


tain phases of the 


wre | apa: 
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SYLVIA PANKHURST 


Whereas, the recent exposure of cer- 
“social evil” in 


ate er 


+, 


tion of prostitutes, as a means of di- 
minishing venereal morbidity, is fore- 
doomed to failure for the following 
reasons: 

First, venereal diseases are propa- 
gated by the male patrons of prosti- 
tutes as well as by the women them- 
selves, and any sanitary law pertain- 
ing to contagious diseases, when ap- 
plied to only one sex, is of necessity 
ineffectual. 

Second, because the supply of pros- 
titutes is, under present conditions, 
unlimited, being regulated largely by 
the demand. The abstraction of a dis- 
eased prostitute from the active ply- 
ing of her trade does not actually 
diminish the volume of venereal mor- 
bidity in her profession, because a new 
woman at once takes her place, to be- 
come infected by her diseased pat- 
rons. 

Third, because of the practical diffi- 
culty of making a negative diagnosis, 
even with the most careful and sci- 
entific methods. 

Fourth, because even if the physi- 
cian is accurate in making a negative 
diagnosis, the woman may be infect- 
ed the next hour, yet her certificate 
of health, given by the government, 
could be shown to her patrons untli 
the next examination. 

Fifth, because medical inspection of 
prostitutes, under government direc- 
tion, is equivalent to an authoritative 
declaration of the deplorable falsehood 
that sexual indulgence is necessary for 
a man’s health, and encourages this 
indulgence by producing a false sense 
of security for those who at present 
control themselves for fear of con- 
tracting a venereal disease. 
William Porter, Jr., M. D.; 
Smith, M. D.; Everett J. McKnight, 
M. D.; Harmon G. Howe, M. D.; Fre- 
erick T. Simpson, M. D; Alva E. 
Abrams, M. D.; Frederic S. Crossfield, 
M. D.; Charles D. Alton, M. D; Pierre- 
pont Davis, M. D.; Edward K. Root, 
M. D.; Walter R. Steiner, M. D; Er- 
nest A. Wells, M. D.; C. P. Bots- 
ford, M. D.; Phineas H. Ingalls, M. D.; 
Frederick B. Willard, M. D.; George 
N. Bell, M. D.; E. Terry Smith, M. D.; 
L. B. Cochran, M. D.; Isaac W. Kings- 
bury, M. D.; John B. Griggs, M. D; 
A. M. Rowley, M. D.; E. G. Reinert, 
M. D.; W. N. Thompson, M. D.; 
Charles A. Goodrich, M. D.; Arthur J. 
Wolff, M. D.; Paul P. Swett, M. D.; 
Paul Waterman, M. D.; Thomas N, 
Hepburn, M. D. 


Oliver C. 


OREGON MEN TO HELP 
SUFFRAGE AMENDMENT 





Prominent Men of All Political Parties 
Join in Big Meeting to Advocate 
Votes for Women 





The Portland Telegram cf Jan. 5 
says: 

“The kick-off of a big movement by 
men to secure votes for women in Ore- 
gon was made last night at a meeting 
in the assembly room of the Com- 
mercial Club, at which Senators, judg- 
es, attorneys, Socialist leaders and 
labor representatives unanimously 
agreed that suffrage had been with- 
held too long from women, and should 
be granted as a simple act of justice. 

“Fully half the audience was women, 
representing various interests, well- 
known society women, business wom- 
en, club members, teachers and white- 
haired grandmothers testifying to 
their interest and gratitude for what 
the men purpesed to do. 

“Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, the 
mother of the Oregon movement, was 
greeted with tumultuous applause, and 
was frequently referred to in the 
speeches given by the men, who paid 
tribute to her courage, her ability, and 
her unswerving perseverance in the 
face of the fierce opposition that for- 
mere marked the movement. 


W. M. Davis Will Form Clubs 
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Hartford has aroused public sentiment “Mrs. Duniway introduced W. M. 
to a consideration of what policy our| Davis as a gentleman who was not 
city should adopt in regard to prosti-| afraid of women. He hastened to an- 
tutes, and: nounce, amid the laughter that greeted 

Whereas, there are some who may , him, that he had been thoroughly con- 
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Fresh from the recent dis- 
turbances in London, has 
arrived, and will be avail- 
able for lectures in the 
United States and Eastern 
Canada, January 15th to 
March 15th. 





— Direction of — 
William B. Feakins 
(Successor to Civic Forum Lecture Bureau ) 


21 West 44th Street 
NEW YORK 
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PILLINOIS EQUAL 
} SUFFRACE ASSO. 


938 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, 
publishes the following literature: 


‘ 
‘ 
* 
. 
- 
c 
° 

“Bridget’s Sisters,” a- outrage . 

play; per copy.. 4 

“Why,” a two-page " leaflet; : 

per thousand......... ..-$2.00 

“Shall Men Vote?” leaflet; ¢ 

per thousand............ $2.50 } 

Illinois Chronology, leaflet; . 

$2.50 : 
* 
. 
° 
4 
> 
° 
° 
* 
° 
° 
° 
° 
4 
¢ 
- 





per thousand.. is@bad 
Mayors of Five States; per 
MG cb. sv e006 eengat $2.00 
Bible on Woman Suffrage; 
DOP COM .c ccc cicvers TTT... 
Laws of Illinois; per copy. .10c 
“Mr. Lex,” in paper covers; 
DOP GHOF soc cccvevcsses «+-17¢ 


Handsome crepe paper, yel- 
low-bordered suffrage nap- 
kins; per thousand..... $4.00 
POP BURGOS. oc cccecesese 50c 
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PRINTERS 





To Woman's Journal Readers:— 

We beg to announce that we are print- 
ers of many well known publications, among 
them ‘‘ 7ke Woman's Journal."’ If you have 
booklet,a magazine ora book send it along. 
Open day and night. 

E. L. GRIMES COMPANY 
122 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


PRIMROSE 
ORANGE PEKOE 
Everywhere Most Popular 

20 cents and this 
coupon will buy 4 
regular 36: can at 
your grocer’s or at 
35 Commercial Whf., Boston 




















NILS NILSON 
Passenger and and Tourist Agent 


Authorized Agent Agent for ail 
Leading Steamship Lines, is 
arranging a tour to and 
through Scandinavia this sea- 
son. Special attractions in 
Sweden this year—the Olym- 
pic Games and the Singing 
Festival. 


Communications from intending travel- 
ers and information regarding tours will 
be promptly answered with estimates for 
trips to all parts of the world on all the 
lines. 





NILS NILSON 


Passenger and Tourist Agency 
127 South Third Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE CARGILL COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Suffrage Post Cards 
Suffrage Stationery 
Write toda 





>gents Wanted. Iateresting proposition. 





LECTURE BUREAU 


WI. B. FEAKINS 


Successor to (CIVIC FORUM LECTURE BUREAU) 
REPRESENTS 


ROMINENT 
LATFORM™M 
EOPLE 


21 West 44th Street - 





New York 





INVESTMENTS 








MANY intelligent women in the [4 
vicinity of BOSTON and NEW 
YORK are investing their own sur- 
in our safe yet profitable 
shares. THE PAPER SHELL 
PECAN is becoming better known 
each day, as an article of diet and 
a substitute for meat. The DIXIE 
PECAN GROVES are in the SEC- 
OND YEAR of their growth and 
are said to be the FINEST in all 
Georgia. Let us send you “A 
Royal Income from the King of 
Nuts,” a booklet which tells about 
the best income producer known. 


plus 





EDGAR W. DENNISON 


Sales Agent, 


132 North Grove Street, 


East Orange, N. J. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Quaker City Office Supply Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, 39 South 10th St. 


Circular Letters, Cards, Announcements, 
Berkshire Typewriter Papers 








Send 25 cents and get one dozen sheets of 
our best carbon paper. 





LADIES, send two cents postage for sealed 
particulars of new “Rubber Protector,” 
toilet necessities, etc., for women; just 
what you want. Frederick & Co., 604 
Dorr, Toledo, Ohio. 





LECTURE 





Equal Suffrage Program 
“MAN, WOMAN'S EQUAL” 


DRAMATIC PORTRAYAL OF 
SCENES FROM THE SENATE 





Delightful entertainment; full of 
laughs; especially interesting to 
men; convert-making. 

For circulars, terms and dates, 
address 
EMILY MONTAGUE BISHOP, 


600 W. 192d St., New York City 














LAUNDRESS 


Swedish woman, expert in fine hand 
laundry, would like a few private fami- 
lies’ laundry work. Address Box 303, 
Woman’s Journal Office. 

















A WOMAN’S SH 


ees, by patronizing 





think that venereal diseases arising verted to equal suffrage, and purposed 
from illicit sexual relations can be’ to organize suffrage clubs all over the 
diminished by segregating prostitutes State. ‘And,’ he concluded, ‘next No- 
in houses regulated by the police and, vember you will find that the question 
physicians: is no joke. Oregon should have been 

We, the undersigned, feel it our duty ' the first, instead of the last, of these 
to the citizens of Hartford to make six Western States to espouse the 
public the fact that medical inspec-, cause of votes for women, and we 
tion of prostitutes has been tried for don’t intend to pay you any 15 cents 
the past hundred years in certain con- a head, as they did in California, to 
tinental countries and has failed to carry the amendment. This is to be 4 





Will you take advantage of it? 


diminish their venereal morbidity; ‘jawbone’ campaign.’ 





4 West 28th Street 


All Articles made under healthful conditions guaranteed by the Label. 
Dresses—Silk and |jingerie—A wide range of styles and prices. 
Underwear—Prices lowest for quality and workmanship employed. 
Also Kimonos, Waists, Stockings, etc. 

Encourage manufacturers who consider the welfare of their employ- 


THE LABEL SHOP 


OP FOR WOPIEN 


NEW YORK CITY 




















Mention THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL When Patronizing 
Our Advertisers and Patronize our Advertisers If You 
Would Stand By The Journal. 
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that suffrage was only the key to what 
the women wanted. This was a 
comradeship with men and a better 
world. 

Ex-Senator Fulton’s Address 

“Ex-Senator C. W. Fulton, who in- 
troduced the first amendment to grant 
the franchise to women in 1880 when 
he was Speaker cf the House, pledged 
his support to the newly-inaugurated 
movement. He said he did not believe 
that the franchise was due to women 
because good results would follow, al- 
though this was unquestionable, but 
because they were entitled to it as a 
matter of right and justice. 

“‘T never have heard of an intelli- 
gent reason offered against. granting 
suffrage to women,’ he said. ‘The prop- 
erty of women is taxed the same as 
that of men, they are amenable to 
the same laws, and there is no single 
reason why they should not be per- 
mitted to register their votes on pub- 
lic questions equally with other citi- 
zens, There has been a great awak- 
ening in the State on this subject. I 
believe that when the ballots are 
counted next November we shall have 
universal suffrage.’ 

Other Well-known Speakers 

“Dan J. Malarkey, D. Solis Cohen, 
Judge Gantenbein, Judge T. J. Cleeton, 
Rev. Albert Ehrgott, C. B. Merrick, E. 
E. Smith, vice president of the Elec- 
trical Workers’ Brotherhood; John 
Morganthaler, of Seattle, representing 
the labor organizations of that city; 
F. C. Ramp, representing branch 1 of 
the Socialist party, and several others 
spoke, pledging their support to the 
mevement. Rev. Mr. Ehrgott raised a 
laugh when he declared that the belief 
in the right of suffrage for women 
was so strong in his family that if 
necessary his wife would stump the 
State and he would stay home and 
take care of the babies. 

No Tax Qualification 

“The Socialists and labor represen- 
tatives agreed that the movement 
would be backed by their organiza- 
tions if the tax qualification were 
stricken out. As this does not appear 
in the amendment to be voted on next 
November, plans are being made- to 
present a resolution at the meeting of 
the official organization of the Federa- 
tion of Labor to be held at The Dalles, 
embodying the sentiment of that body 
toward the movement. 

“Chairman Davis appointed the fol- 
lowing executive committee to draw 
up constitution and by-laws for the 
new organizaticn: C. B. Merrick, 
chairman; C. W. Fulton, Alex Sweek, 
Will H. Daly, of the State Federation 
of Labor, and Dan J. Malarkey.” 





The Men’s League for Woman Suf- 
frage was formally organized on Jan- 
uary 12, at the Commercial Club, with 
W. M. Davis, president; Judge J. P. 
Kavanaugh, vice-president; Arthur 
Langguth, secretary, and Alfred D. 
Cridge, treasurer. Immediate work 
will be begun to organize Multnomah 
County for the campaign, and later 
auxiliary organizations will be formed 
in other counties. 


—_—— 


ANOTHER VIEW OF 
THE LOS ANGELES VOTE 





The Socialists Say the Women Largely 
Voted Their Ticket 





The Socialists and the opponents of 
Socialism are both claiming that at 
the late election in Los Angeles 
the women voted largely their way. 
We recently published an analysis of 
the votes as made by an upholder of 
Mayor Alexander. The Progressive 
Woman (Socialist), on the other 
hand, says editorially: 

“Post election returns give most 
gratifying returns from the women 
voters of Los Angeles. At the prim- 
aries held just before the wcmen were 
able to vote the Socialist men’s votes 
ran to 21,000. The full Socialist vote 
at the final election was 52,000, an in- 
crease of 31,000 votes. Where did 
this great number of extra votes come 
from? The New York Call says it is 
hardly possible that more men voted 
in the final election than in the prim- 
aries—probably not so many, owing to 
the McNamara confession. In fact, 
the New York Call rather thinks the 
woman vote brought the total up from 
21,000 (some papers give the primary 
vote at 20,000) to 52,000. 

“If this is true, the Los Angeles 
women have done a very remarkable 
thing in taking a progressive stand 


WOMEN MAY VOTE 
WITHOUT TELLING AGE 





California Legislature Gallantly Re- 
lieves Them of This Requirement, 
Though the Women Had Not Asked 
Exemption 


Governor Johnson of California has 
signed the bill relieving women from 
the obligation to state their age 
when registering, but it will not be- 
come a law until March 24. 

The presidential preference prim- 
ary election will be held May 14. But 
registration for that election closes 
30 days before, on April 14. Thus, 
only three weeks will remain between 
the date when the new law takes 
effect and the date when the registra- 
tion books close for the presidential 
primary election. Within this interval 
women can register without giving 
their ages. 

The women in Los Angeles and 
other cities who registered to vote 
in lccal elections are qualified to take 
part in the presidential preference 
primary without registering again, 
provided—and the proviso is impor- 
tant—they stated their political affili- 
ations when they registered. Thou- 
sands of them did not. They cannot 
take part in the presidential prefer- 
ence primary unless they correct that 
omission in their registration. The 
Los Angeles Express calls attention to 
this and adds: 

“Inasmuch as a complete new reg- 
istration involves no greater incon- 
venience than would be involved in 
amending the old registration, The 
Express suggests to all its woman 
readers who ehtertain the slightest 
doubt as to their status that they 
proceed forthwith to register again, 
and that registration will hold gcod 
until 1914. Such of them as, for occu- 
pational or other reasons, are desirous 
of concealing their age, can wait for 
the coming of the short period fol- 
lowing March 24, after which date 
the declaration as to age will no 
longer be required. But the great 
majority of the women of Los Angeles 
patriotically proved in October that 
they had no extreme tenderness on 
that point, and ‘o them we repeat 
our recommendation of promptly reg- 
istering anew, remembering that po- 
litical affiliations must be stated, or 
participation in the presidential pref- 
erence primary is barred.” 





WOMEN WERE DIVIDED 
IN LOS ANGELES 





Hard Work and Sacrifices Made on 
the Losing Side 





Agnes H. Downing writes from Los 
Angeles: 

“From many of the reports, both in 
The Journal and elsewhere, of the 
woman vcte at the recent election in 
Los Angeles, one would be led to think 
that the women voted as a unit for 
the present city administration. This 
was not the case. 

“There were large numbers of 
women ranged on the side of the can- 
didates who were defeated. And their 
party received a much larger percent- 
age of the votes than it ever received 
at any previous election in Los An- 
geles when men cnly voted. 

“The women on that side did pre- 
cinct work, served on committees, 
spoke, officiated as chairmen, collected 
and dispensed information, while 
three women were candidates on the 
Socialist ticket. 

“Dr. Laura Locke, who served so 
ably as Chairman of the Equal Suf- 
rage Campaign Committee, had charge 
ef the precinct work of the Socialist 
campaign. 

“Examples of the finest devotion 
were also seen on the side that lost, 
because that side had the working peo- 
ple, who, when they do work for the 
public good, must do it at great cost 
and personal sacrifices. Among those 
women there was a general under- 
standing that there would be no holi- 
day cheer this year, because the 
money was all devoted to the work 
of social good. 

“It was a common sight for one 
mother to take care of the children 


of three that the others might find 





time to do the work. All their fam- 
ilies put up with much simpler fare. 
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she had her children offer up’ their 
prayers that Harriman and his asso 
ciates might be elected. One woman 
walked miles to see her sister that 
she might explain to her in person 
what this cause cf all the people 
meant. Election day many women 
worked from morning almost until 
the next morning to count the votes. 

“The greatest amount of volunteer 
work that was done in the whole cam- 
paign was done by women for the 
cause of the side that was defeated. 
“The women did not vote as a body 
at the Los Angeles election. They took 
thought, and doubtless each did what 
to her seemed best. But the Eastern 
sisters and women generally should 
know. Especially should these cir- 
cumstances be known in view of the 
fact that, in the campaign here for 
woman suffrage, the claim was based 
largely on justice for the working 
woman.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE NOTES 





Miss Mary N. Chase, State President 
spoke on suffrage in Franklin, Jan. 
16, before the W. C. T. U., invited 
frcm four towns. She is busy arrang- 
ing other meetings. 

Mrs. Maud Wood Park spoke at the 
home of Rev. Henry G. Ives at An- 
dover on Jan. 9. Though it was one of 
the wildest nights of the winter, there 
Was a good attendance and Mrs. Park 
gave a fine talk. The next day, at the 
home of Mrs. Agnes Jenks in Concord, 
she addressed a meeting preparatory 
to the organizaticn of a College Equal 
Suffrage League for New Hampshire. 

The Concord E. S. A. has opened 
Headquarters at 17 State Block. Its 
campaign committee comprises Mrs. 
Agnes M. Jenks, chairman; Mrs. 
George H. Bingham, Manchester; Mrs. 
Juliet B. Rublee, Cornish; Mrs. Henry 
G. Ives, Andover, press agent; and 
Miss Harriet L. Huntress, Concord, 
treasurer. 

Many meetings are being arranged. 
During the last week in February and 
the first part of March, Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, the National President, will ad- 
dress meetings arranged by the Cam- 
paign Committee of the Conccrd 
E. S. A. in a number of cities. 





THE LABEL SHOP 





Supplies Goods Made Under Whole- 
some and Humane Conditions—Why 
Not Trade There? 





In February, 1911, the Label Shop 
was opened in New York City. 

Its object is to enable purchasers 
who do not believe in child labcr, tene- 
ment house work or overtime work to 
buy articles that have been made un- 
der fair conditions for the workers. 

The first year of the Shop has been 
most gratifying. At its end we are 
able to report several thousand sep- 
arate sales, and we dc not owe a dol- 
lar, and have no mortgage on stock or 
fixtures. While the Shop has met ex- 
penses, it has not paid any interest on 
the money invested, nor has it been 
able as yet to add many manufacturers 
to the present Consumers’ League list 
or the Trade Union list. Many of the 
sales made have been to people who 
have no other interest than getting 
gcod value for their money—and these 
people come again and again. 

If all those interested in the Leagues 
would buy at the Label Shop the arti- 
cles which we can supply, the Shop 
would soon be able to pay interest on 
the money invested. By showing that 
there is a demand for goods bearing 
the label, they would also make it pos- 
sible for us to add cther manufactur- 
ers to our list, as the demand must 
come from the consumer before the 
majority of manufacturers are inter- 
ested in using the label. 

Will you let us help you in your 
shopping, and will you help to make 
the value of the label felt in the com- 
munity? The stcck of the Label Shop, 
Inc., is $10 a share, and we still have 
$4,500 worth of stock to be sold. We 
shall be very glad if you will help us 
by taking one or more shares. 

The Label Shop, 
4 West 28th street, 
New York City. 





In Iceland there is every prospect 
that women will win full suffrage next 





year. All the parties are in favor of 
it, and it has passed one Parliament, 
but to become law it must be passed 
again by the next. 
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Order any of the following from 
NATIONAL SUFFRAGE HEADQUARTERS 


505 Fifth Avenue, New York 










A new leaflet, in parallel columns. Every legislator 
should receive one this session .......... Per 100 25 
Also good for general use............. Postpaid .30 
LATEST PAMPHLETS 
Per 
By Mrs. Harper Copy 
The World Movement for Woman Suffrage .......... 01 
Postpaid 02 
How Six States Won Woman Suffrage ............... 05 
Postpaid .06 
By Mrs. Porritt 
The Causes of the Revolt of the Women in England... .03 
Postpaid .04 
The Militant Suffrage Movement in England .......... .03 
Postpaid .04 
The Political Duties of Mothers ...... ii sdcccdneaeteuns 01 
Postpaid .02 
i Ce 2 i: 66 paedeweedae S8bsekwe bees eaanes 01 
Postpaid .02 
WHAT WOMEN MIGHT DO WITH THE BALLOT 
A new series of pamphlets by eminent authors. 
Twelve are in preparation. The following four 
ready now: 
The Abolition of Child Labor By Florence Kelley 
The Abolition of White Slave Traffic 05 
By Clifford G. Roe ; 
Reasonable Postal Laws By James L. Cowles 06 
Fire Prevention By Arthur E. McFarlane 
Does the Husband Support the Wife? 
By Emmeline Pethick Lawrence, Editor of 
“Votes for Women,” and Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman, Editor of “The Forerunner”........ 05 
Postpaid 06 
Report of the Special Commission Appointed by the 
Chamber of Deputies on the Workings of Woman 
Suffrage All Over the World 
Resumé translated by Mrs. Raymond Brown.... 05 
Postpaid .06 
Women Should Mind Their Own Business 
By Prof. E. J. Ward 
Why Man Needs Woman’s Ballot —|f..... 2 for .05 
By Clifford Howard Postpaid .06 
When All the Women Want It 
By Alice Stone Blackwell 
Disfranchisement 
By Dr. W. E. Burghardt Du Bois............... 05 
Postpaid .06 
Breaking Into the Human Race 
ee EU CANENOD SMNNF Gb c cecicascvevessviaswnes 05 
Postpaid .06 
LATEST LEAFLETS 
“The Ladies Battle” 
An Answer to Molly Elliott Seawell 
By Alice Stone Blackwell 
Mrs. Howe’s Census 
Extracts from a Canvass of the + Per 100 15 
Clergy in the Suffrage States 
Gains in Equal Suffrage 
A Table Showing the Progress 
in the Past Eighty Years J 
Rainbow Fliers in German .........--+-.+.+ -Per 100 15 
The New America Per copy 
Suffrage Song Used in the California Campaign 01 
Postpaid 02 
CALENDARS 
A Woman's Calendar 
Quotations from Master Minds 
Printed in brown and gold, 30 per cent. discount 
GE GEORG GE TE OF BGR: < xc cece vcccccavesess 50 
Postpaid 54 
English Santa Claus Calendar 
Gay color and pretty sentiment.............. 15 
Postpaid 20 
PENNANTS 
Yellow felt with white letters 
SOG. COs. TOGO TGs oc vcncccccesccecnvoens * 50 


Of Interest to Legislators 
A revised and improved edition prepared especial- 
ly for Legislatures where a suffrage bill is pend- 
DE cégedteuecécescbecue TIT rTtttiT”. Cee Free on application 


A Suffrage Answer to An Anti-Suffrage Platform 





Small size 


Postpaid 





















































































Per 
Doz, 


50 


50 


56 


Postpaid 
.20 


Postpaid 
.20 

Per 100 
15 


87 


Per doz. 
5.40 
2.40 





THE NEW STICKER orSEAL 

An adaptation of the design show- 
ing Liberty welcoming the new star— 
California. 


VOTES FOR WOMEN 
BUTTERFLIES 
A NEW KIND OF SUFFRAGE BADGE 
They stick tight 
Wherever they light, 
Try them and see. 


Good as Favors at Fairs, Luncheons 
and Teas, or to sell at meetings. 


Use them on all your letters and 
parcels. 

Neatly put up in oiled paper books 
of 100. 
Pride, per BOGE .rcccccscsvscece $0.75 Twe fer Five conte. 
Price, 10 BOOKS ...2.sccccsscens 5.00 $2.00 per 100. 
Eee te 1 Cent Each 


Postpaid $2.20 per 100. 
























Dainty colors in dainty boxes 


60c Per Box Postpaid 
NEW SIX STAR BUTTONS 
a 


VOTES FOR WOMEN NOTE 


One cent each. 
75 cents per 100. 
Postpaid 85 cents rer 100. 


PAPER 


Per 100 


PALE BLUE 


Lettered in silver 


and 


Price 





year. 


Votes for Women Rubber Stamps 
=—> VOTES FOR WOMEN << 


The easiest way in which you can ad- 
vertise the cause. 
Stamp every letter you write this 


Price 15 cents, post pald. 


Letters this size 








SLIDE LECTURES 
65 Suffrage Pictures with typewrit- 
ten lecture to accompany them. Can 
be delivered by any one. 


Rent of slides and lecture, $5 plus 
expressage. 
week or month. 


An 


tion. 


Special rates by the suffrage 





CALIFORNIA POPPIES | 
Good as decoration. 
yellow 


_NEW POST CARD 
Liberty welcoming the sixth star. 
SER er re peers 2 for 5c 


ENCLISH POST CARDS 


_. IN COLO 
Prejudice battling with Justice..... 


PALE YELLOW An artistic picture issued by the 
LY : Artists’ Suffrage League. 
xold. 5 
Lettered in § d POON o:n5-0 Cxdeddce oe Five Cents Each 


2 for 25c 
$1.50 Per Dozen 


Women” 
Order 


Votes for Women Paper Napkins 


Just the Thing for Teas, 
Luncheons, Etc. 


Decorated with a Blue 


Border 
now 


Price 35 cents per 100, post paid. 


PHOTOGRAPH CALLERY of 
EMINENT SUFFRACISTS 





interesting collection of por- 
traits, mounted on canvas, all ready 
for hanging as a temporary exhibi- 
The gallery may be rented to any 
assuciation for the nominal 
fee of $1.00 plus expressage. 


They are gay 
and each is tied with a 
votes for women ribbon. 


“Votes for 






































$1.00 


15c Each 










































































































































WHAT WOMEN WANT 
By Elizabeth Newport Hepburn 








It is not luxury that Women want, 
The idle sheltered life, the chance 
to shirk! 
It is not gratitude, nor graft, nor 
praise, 
Nor painted primrose paths where 
Satyrs lurk. 
What women want, demand, demand 
again, 
Is just that same “square deal” which 
men give men, 
And Man’s high privilege of Chosen 
Work! 


It is not less of Womanhood they 
crave, 
But more of hardy growth, of stead- 
fast poise. 
They would not shirk their splendid 
destinies, 
But only that stale sweet which 
drugs and cloys,— 
Those suave and stinging compliments 
that burn! 
The eating bread they do not, could 
not, earn! 
The counting to strong men as chat- 
tels, toys! 


All ye who ridicule this clamor shrill, 
This discontent in every Land con- 
fessed, 
Ye Other Women, clothed in Dignity, 
Convinced that “methods Indirect” 
are best!— 
Be patient while we battle. You shall 
see 
The mellow fruits of Equal Liberty— 
The World-wide Harvest, grown of 
our unrest! 


And we, thrice happy women, loved 


of men 
Who give us honest minds and loyal 
hearts, 
We would defend our sadder sisters, 
spent 
Ry harsh, unguarded toil in many 
marts! 
Not Special Privilege we ask fo. thes 
And for Ourselves—not _ thin-spun 
sophistries, 
ut that Self-Government which 
Strength imparts! 


MORE GOOD NEWS 
COMES FROM OHIO 





Chairman of Committee on Woman 
Suffrage in Constitutional Conven- 
tion is Staunch Friend to the Cause | 





Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton writes 
in a private letter: 

“If you ever happened to be in 
bathing when the tide was coming in, 
and a few hours later when it was 
going out, you will remember the 
difference in fighting against it and 
floating with it. 

“Nothing could better express my 
present sensations. In Ohio I have 
pulled against things so long that now 


1 hardly know how to act when the 
tide is coming our way. 

“The man elected President of the 
Constitutional Convention, Herbert 
Bigelow, is a member of the Advisory 


Roard of the State Suffrage Associa 
tion. The first committee that he 
appointed was the Committee on Wo- 


man Suffrage, and he made chairman 
lion. W. B. Kilpatrick, a Warren man 
whom | have known since childhood, 
and who is so good a suffragist that 
he would be mobbed rather than yield 
his principle. 1 was so happy over 
this selection that I could hardly sleep 
last night. 

“The secretary of the Committee on 


Woman Suffrage is a suffragist, whose 
wife is a working member of our 


Columbus Club. 
“We may not win in the Conven- 
tion, but if we are beaten we will 


be beaten because the majority of 


the delegates are opposed to woman 
suffrage and not because we are sold 
out or traded off. 


“The majority of the delegates have 
hy letter or word of mouth said they 
were willing to vote for our amend- 
ment. We know men change their 


minds and that votes are not counted 


until the last roll call; still, it does 


look as if the men of Ohio would 
lave a chance to vote on the woman 


suffrage question in a very short time. 

“Of course, the great struggle will 
come at the polls; but I am not wor- 
rying about that now. There are too 
many things near at hand to be done.” 


The State President. has sent out 
the following: 
Open Letter to Ohio Women 


One hundred and nineteen men 
are sitting in Convention in Colum- 
lus. These men were elected to pro- 


pose changes in the State constitu 


tion, which changes are to be sub- 
mitted to the voters for ratification. 
Everybody knows that the present|to make sacrfices for the cause. The 
constitution, adopted in 1851, is not| club had planned to try to elect Dr. | 


suited to present day conditions.| Pohl to the Portland school board. 









absurd provision in “the old constitu- 
tion than the one which decrees that 
electoral privileges shall be confined 
to male citizens. Because they are 
not “electors,” Ohio women may not 
serve as trustees of State institutions, 
even of those maintained for the care 
of women and girls. The Constitu- 
tional Convention has it within its 
power to decide whether the voters of 
the State shall be given an oppor- 
tunity to express themselves on these 
time-honored injustices. The freedom 
of the mothers of the race is more 
vital, more important—to men as well 
as to women—than any other question 
which can come before the Constitu- 
tional Convention. A chance that we 
have waited for for twenty years is 
here. Let us take advantage of it! 
YOU CAN HELP. Write to me and 
I will tell you how. 
Yours faithfully, 
Harriet Taylor Upton. 

Warren, Ohio. 


So 60 9 - 
INNOCENT CIAL 
WANTED 
To TAKE THE PLACE oF 

60 000 
WHITE SLAVES 
wuo WILL DIE 
THIS YEAR iN 











This is the picture circulated by the 
suffragists, which the newspapers of 
Hartford, Conn., called unfit to send 
into respectable homes. (See Page 
28.) 


QUEENS OF HOME 


Mrs. Matthews of New Orleans 
umused the clubwomen at the meet- 
ing of the Board of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs at St. Louis 
recently by telling them of letters sent 
o the legislators and officials through- 
yut Louisiana, asking how they felt on 
the subject of suffrage. Some of them 
thought wemen should be the “queens 
of the home,” but some of the queens, 
she said, were earning their own liv- 
ing at $3 a week. 





OREGON WOMEN MOVE 
TO WIN THE BALLOT 





Biggest Woman's Club in the State Ap- 
points Campaign Committee to Work 
for Equal Suffrage 





The Woman's Club of Portland, Ore- 
zon, the largest and most influential in 
the State, has not only gone on record 
in favor of votes for women, but has 


the success of the pending constitu- 
tional amendment. 


an address by W. S. U’Ren on the 
Single Tax. At the business meeting 
which preceded his lecture, Mrs. Abi- 
gail Scott Duniway read a letter from 
Mrs. Wade of the California Equai Suf- 
frage Association, asking what was be 
ing done for the suffrage amendment 


three or four faint voices opposing. 


work for the club. 





Every thoughtful person likewise 








snows that Giai6lS Uifinate unjuat ot 


determined to work systematically for 


The women had gathered to listen to 


in Oregon. Mrs. Grace Watt Ross 
then read a set of resolutions peti- 
tioning the men of Oregon to grant 
women the ballot, and pledging the 
club members to do systematic cam- 
paign work for it from now till No- 
vember. Mrs. Sarah Evans moved the 
adoption of the resolutions, and they 
were passed, according to the Port- 
land Telegram, “with not more than 
Another report says that the vote was 
unaminous. Mrs. A. King Wilson, the 
club president, appointed Mrs. Sarah 
Evans, Mrs. F. Eggert and Dr. Esther 
H. Pohl as a special campaign com- 
mittee to lay out a plan of suffrage 


An incident immediately following 
showed that the women were ready 
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to make enemies among the voters. 
“I confidently believe that I should 
be elected if I had the backing of this 
organization,” she said, “ but even if 
I were, and secured it at the expense 
of votes for the greater cause, it would 
not*be worth while. I do not think it 
is wise for us to dissipate our energies 
in this fashion. We should concen- 
trate on the one big movement—the 
carrying of the amendment next No- 
vember.” 

In spite of many objections, Dr. 
Pohl stuck to her refusal, and the 
club finally yielded to her wishes. 





WOMEN AND THE SCHOOLS 





Leadership versus Drivership as a 
Policy in School Supervision 





“What I hope to do is to go among 
the teachers, meet them at their 
work, find out their ideas, and, while 
helping them as I may, get from them 
ideas that will help me in administer- 
ing the schools.” This is the declared 
policy of Harriet Keeler, the new 
Superintendent of public schools in 
Cleveland—the second woman for 
that position in a large city, Ella 
Flagg Young of Chicago being the 
first. It is the same policy that Mrs. 
Young has successfully introduced in 
the Chicago schools: leadership in- 
stead of drivership. Yet the “busi- 
ness school boards” of Chicago kept 
the school system demoralized for 
years with their stubborn efforts to 
factoryize the schools by drivership. 
Cleveland’s adoption of the later and 
better Chicago policy of putting a 
woman in charge, is significan¢ of a 
growing realization of the need of the 
feminine spirit and influence in public 
affairs——Chicago Public. 





HUMOROUS 


When little Ada, aged three, had 
‘een told the story of Lot’s wife being 
turned into a pillar of salt, she asked 
her mother anxiously, “Is all salt 
made of ladies?” 








Contrasting the ancient church with 
the modern, Phillips Brooks remarked 
that the early Christians tried to save 
their young men from being thrown to 
the lions. “Now,” he added, “we are 
glad if we can save them from going 
to the dogs.” 





Two or three young men were ex- 
hibiting with great satisfaction the 
results of a day’s fishing. A young 
woman remarked, demurely: “Fish go 
in schools, do they not?”. “I believe 
they do; but why do you ask?” “Oh, 
nothing, only I was just thinking that 
you must have broken up an infant 
‘lass.”—Washington Star. 





A colored preacher who was poor 
in this world’s goods, and whose sal- 
ary on several occasions was not 
forthcoming, said to his congregation: 

“Bredern: and sistern, things is not 
as they should be. You must not 
‘spect I can preach on u'th an’ boa’d 
in Heben.” 





As an illustration of his great de- 
votion to truth, a would-be member of 
Parliament told his auditors that when 
a boy he underwent a severe thrash- 
ing for telling the truth. A gruff voice 
called out from the audience, “I guess 
it’s cured yer, guv’nor!”—Christian 
Life. 





The candidate for locomotive fire- 
man had studied the impressive fig- 
ures showing the loss from waste of 
coal and oil. The first question in the 
verbal examination was what he would 
do if he found his freight train con- 
fronted by an on-coming passenger 
train. He hesitated only a moment, 
then replied: “I'd grab a lump of 
coal in one hand, the oil-can in the 
other, and jump for my life.”—Suc- 
cess. 





Bobby, aged four, often called on 
his nearest neighbor, Mrs. Brown, who 
usually gave him cookies. If she for- 
got it, he sometimes reminded her. 
His father told him he must not do so 
any more. A day or two later Bobby 
came home with cooky crumbs in evi- 
dence. “Have you been begging 
cookies from Mrs. Brown again?” 
asked his father sternly. “No,” said 





said, ‘This house smells as if it were 


Bobby. “I didn’t beg for any. I just 





full of cookies, but what is that to 
Dr, Pohl asked them to give up this me?’” 






Not Interested? i 


Unspeakable Crimes Against Five Girls and their Mother 
Ignored by Men Lawyers, Man Judge, and Men Jury, 
and Criminal Goes Free While the Old Grand- 
mother, Broken and Helpless, Demands 
Votes for W omen 


WINE children lived till recently with their father 
} and mother in one of our “progressive” Eastern 
States. Five of the children are girls. Their 
father was arrested not long ago for repeated 
attempts to ravish his own daughters. The 
mother made complaint and asked for his arrest. 

At the hearing it was charged that the mother was in- 
sane. She was never allowed to give testimony, although 
she had in her possession at the trial a statement written 
by herself to the effect that an attempt would be made to 
discredit her testimony and she begged the judge not to let 
her husband out of custody because she was afraid of him. 

The mother was sent to an insane asylum. It was 
charged against her that she contradicted herself at the 
trial. Herold mother writes that the poor woman was told 
that if her husband went to jail, her children would all be 
taken from her, and in her grief and terture and helpless- 
ness she did contradict herself. 

At the trial the girl who could have given the most 
condemning testimony was not called on to testify at all. 
The grandmother says the others were too young and 
frightened and mortified to tell the awful truth to a man 
judge, men lawyers, and a male jury! She says: “Who 
could expect a sensitive girl to tell such horrid stuff to a 
lot of male strangers?” 





The man is free and living with one of the daughters, 
who is afraid of him, dares not leave him and does not 
know which way to turn, The mother is still in the asylum 
and the children are scattered. The grandmother declares 
that her unhappy daughter is no more insane than she was 
at the time of her marriage. She says she is a loving 
mother and pines for her children and worries about them 
continually. One would think that bearing nine children 
to such a man and leaving them to such a fate would be 
sufficient to drive any woman insane. 

This is an authentic story. I have on file the name of 
the man, the name and address of the grandmother and the 
name of the institution where the unfortunate mother is 
confined. Women have not political equality with men in 
the state where they live and there are no immediate pros- 
pects of victory for Votes for Women. Women on juries 
would not be tolerated in that state even in thought, and 
thousands of mothers scoff at Votes for Women! They 
declare they are not interested; they think politics is a 
man’s business, that woman’s place is in the home, and they 
will tell you in all seridusness that they want women to 
remain womanly. 

Unlike the aged woman in this story, they see no con- 
nection between mother love and casting a ballot. They 
do not realize that political equality, justice before the law, 
making the laws, choosing the judges, the lawyers, the jury, 
protecting the life and health, the morality and chastity of 
their own children, is all so bound up and knit together that 
the vote is absolutely essential to any woman who has the 
interests of the home and the children at heart. They do 
not know that the only adequate safeguard, even in Ameri- 
ca in the twentieth century, against hopelessness and help- 
lessness like that described in this story is through the 
Votes for Women movement. 

They do not know it and they will scarcely believe it. 
We must therefore take the story to them, ask them to 
think it over. We must call upon their very womanliness 
and motherhood to open their minds to this great movement 
that is sweeping the world. We must ask them to learn 
how a law is made, how a judge is put in his high office, 
what the duties of a jury are, and what kind of laws protect 
us. 

The aged woman in the story writes somewhat bitterly 
as follows, addressing womankind: “Would you soil your 
hands by serving on that jury for the sake of protecting 
those helpless girls? Do you care whether that mother 
goes mad for the sight ef her children? Pardon me. You 
are a lady and not interested in government? Well, I am 
interested! I am the grandmother of those unfortunate 
girls and the mother of the woman in the asylum.” 

The joy of motherhood and “true womanliness” is like- 
ly to turn te bitterness for these two women. Shall we 
cheer them and show them that they have not lived and 
suffered in vain by taking the message of Votes for Women 
into every home in our neighborhood? 
Agnes E. Ryan. 

Is there any wrong being done to women and girls 
which you would like dealt with? Send us the facts. We 
shall not use your name, but sign your name and address. 
We may want to write to you. 
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